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CHAPTER  IX  ^Continued). 

“  T  WAS  stupefied ;  and  my  hairs  stood  on  end, 
and  my  tongue  clove  to  my  jaws.” 

TiiU'*  does  one  of  Virgil’s  characters  describe  the 
effect  his  mind  produced  upon  his  body,  in  a  terrible 
ntiiition. 

Mr.  Hazel  had  always  ridiculed  that  trite  line  as 
a  pure  exoneration ;  but  he  altered  his  opnion  after 
that  eventful  night 

When  he  first  saw  what  Wylie  was  doing,  obstu- 
pait  he  was  merely  benumbed ;  but,  as  liis  mind 
realized  the  fiendish  nature  of  the  act,  and  its  tre¬ 
mendous  cousetjiuences,  bis  hair  actually  bristled, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  he  could  not  utter  a 
woril. 

In  that  interval  of  stupor,  matters  took  another 
turn.  The  auger  went  in  up  to  the  haft:  then 
Wylie  caught  up  with  his  left  hand  a  wooden  plug 
he  had  got  ready,  {erked  the  auger  away,  caught  up 
a  hammer,  and  swiftly  inserted  the  plug. 

Ripid  as  he  was,  a  single  jet  of  water  came 
squirting  viciously  in.  But  Wylie  lost  no  time  ;  he 
tapped  the  ping  smartly  with  his  hamnoer  several 
times,  and  then,  lifting  a  mallet  with  both  hands, 
rained  lieavy  blows  on  it  that  drove  it  in,  and  shook 
the  ship's  side. 

Then  Hazel  found  his  voice,  and  he  uttered  an 
ejaculation  that  made  the  mate  look  round ;  he 
^ared  at  the  man,  who  was  glaring  at  him,  and, 
staggering  backward,  trod  on  toe  light,  and  all  was 
darkness  and  dead  silenca 

All  but  the  wash  of  the  sea  outside,  and  that  loud¬ 
er  than  ever. 

But  a  short  interval  sufficed  to  restore  one  of  the 
parties  to  his  natural  self-possession. 

“  Lord,  sir,”  said  Wylie,  “  how  you  startled  me  ! 
Tou  shnohl  not  come  upon  a  man  at  his  work  like 
that.  We  might  have  ha<l  an  accident” 

“  What  were  you  doing  ?  ”  said  Hazel,  in  a  voice 
that  quavered  in  spite  of  him. 

“  Rep-iiring  the  ship.  Found  a  crack  or  two  in 
her  inner  skin.  There,  let  me  get  a  light,  and  I  ’ll 
explain  it  to  you,  sir.” 

He  groped  his  way  out,  and  invited  Mr.  Hazel 
into  his  cabin.  There  he  struck  a  light,  and,  with 
great  civility,  tendered  an  explanation.  The  ship. 


he  said,  had  labored  a  good  deal  in  the  last  gale, 
and  he  had  discovered  one  or  two  flaws  in  her, 
which  were  of  no  immediate  importance ;  but  ex¬ 
perience  had  taught  him  that  in  calm  weather  a 
ship  ought  to  be  kept  tight  “  As  they  say  ashore, 
a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 

“  But  drilling  holes  in  her  is  not  the  way,”  said 
Hazel,  sternly. 

The  mate  laughed.  “  Why,  sir,”  said  he,  “  what 
other  way  is  there  ?  We  cannot  stop  an  irregular 
crack ;  we  can  frame  nothing  to  fit  it  The  way  is 
to  get  ready  a  plug  measure  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  aperture  you  are  going  to  make  ;  then  drill  a 
round  hole,  and  force  in  the  plug.  I  know  no  other 
way  than  that ;  and  I  was  a  ship’s  carpenter  for 
ten  years  before  I  was  a  mate.” 

This  explanation,  and  the  mhnner  in  which  it 
was  given,  removed  Mr.  Hazel’s  apprehensions  for 
the  time  being.  “  It  was  very  alarming,”  said  be ; 
“  but  I  suppose  you  know  your  business.’’ 

“  Nobody  better,  sir,”  said  Wylie.  “  Why,  it  is 
not  one  seaman  in  three  that  would  trouble  his 
head  about  a  flaw  in  a  ship’s  inner  skin  ;  but  I ’m 
a  man  that  looks  ahead.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of 
grog,  sir,  now  you  are  here  ?  I  keep  that  under 
my  eye,  too;  between  ourselves,  if  the  skipper  had 
as  much  in  his  cabin  as  1  have  here,  that  might  be 
worse  for  us  all  than  a  crack  or  two  in  the  ship’s 
Inner  skin.” 

Mr.  Hazel  declined  to  drink  grog  at  that  time  in 
the  morning,  but  wished  him  good  night,  and  left 
him  with  a  letter  opinion' of  him  than  be  had  ever 
had  till  then. 

Wylie,  when  he  was  gone,  drew  a  tumbler  of  neat 
spirits,  drank  half,  and  carried  the  rest  back  to  his 
work. 

Yet  Wylie  was  a  very  sober  man  in  a  general 
way.  Rum  was  bis  tool ;  not  his  master. 

When  Hazel  came  to  think  of  it  all  next  day,  he 
did  not  feel  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  done.  The 
inner  skin !  But,  when  Wylie  withdrew  his  anger, 
the  water  had  squirted  In  furiously.  He  felt  it  hard 
to  believe  that  this  keen  jet  of  water  could  be  caused 
by  a  small  quantity  that  had  found  its  way  between 
the  skin  of  the  ship  and  her  copper,  or  her  top  boot¬ 
ing;  it  seemed  rather  to  be  due  to  the  direct  pres 
sure  of  the  liquid  monster  outside. 

He  went  to  the  captain  that  afternoon,  and  first 
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told  him  what  he  had  seen,  ofiering  no  solution. 
The  captain,  on  that  occasion,  was  in  an  amphibious 
state;  neither  wet  nor  drr;  and  his  reply  was 
altogether  exceptional.  He  received  the  com¬ 
munication  with  f)ompous  civility;  then  swore  a 
great  oath,  and  said  he  would  put  the  mate  in 
irons ;  “  Confound  the  lubber  1  he  will  be  through 
the  ship’s  bottom.” 

“  But,  stop  a  moment,”  said  Mr.  Hazel,  “  it  is  only 
fair  you  should  also  hear  how  he  accounts  for  his 
proceeding.” 

The  captain  listened  attentively  to  the  expla¬ 
nation,  and  altered  his  tone.  “  0,  that  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,”  said  he.  “  You  need  be  under  no 
alarm,  sir ;  the  thundering  lubber  knows  what  he  is 
about,  at  that  work.  Why  he  has  been  a  ship’s 
carpenter  all  his  life.  Him  a  seaman !  If  anything 
ever  happens  to  me,  and  Joe  Wylie  is  set  to  navi¬ 
gate  this  ship,  then  you  may  say  your  prayers.  He 
IS  n’t  fit  to  sail  a  wash-tub  across  a  duck-pond.  But 
I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  added  this  worthy,  with 
more  pomposity  than  neatness  of  articulation, 
“  here ’s  rcspeckable  passenger  brought  me  a  r»- 

Eort ;  do  my  duty  to  m’employers,  and  —  take  a 
lok  at  the  well” 

He  accordingly  chalked  a  plumb-line,  and  went 
and  sounded  the  well. 

There  were  eight  inches  of  water.  Hudson  told 
him  that  was  no  more  than  ail  ships  contained  from 
various  causes;  “in  fact,”  said  he,  “our  pumps 
suck,  and  will  not  draw,  at  eight  inches.”  Then 
suddenly  grasping  Mr.  Hazel’s  hand,  he  said,  in 
tearful  accents,  “  Don’t  you  trouble  your  head 
about  Joe  Wylie,  or  any  such  scum.  I ’m  skipper 
of  the  Proserpine,  and  a  man  that  does  his  duty' 
to  z’employers.  Mr.  Hazel,  sir,  I ’d  come  to  my 
last  ancMr  in  that  well  this  moment,  if  my  duty 
to  m’employers  required  it.  B —  my  eyes  if  I 
would  n’t  lie  down  there  this  minute,  and  never 
move  to  all  eternity  and  a  day  after,  if  it  was  my 
duty  to  m’employers  !  ” 

“No  doubt,”  said  Hazel,  dryly.  “But  I  think 
you  can  serve  your  employers  better  in  other  parts 
of  the  ship."  He  then  left  him,  with  a.  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  ;  “  to  keep  his  eye  upon  that  Wylie.” 

Mr.  Hazel  kept  his  own  eye  on  Wylie  so  con¬ 
stantly,  that  at  eleven  o’clock  p.  m.  he  saw  that 
worthy  go  into  the  captain’s  cabin  with  a  quart 
bottle  of  rum. 

The  coast  was  clear ;  the  temptation  great. 

'These  men  then  were  still  deceiving  him  with  a 
feigned  antagonism.  He  listened  at  the  keyhole, 
not  without  some  compunction ;  which,  however, 
becaaae  leas  and  less  as  firagments  o(  the  dialogue 
nacbed  his  ear. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  speaker  was  Hudson, 
and  his  discourse  ran  upon  his  own  exploits  at  sea. 
But  suddenly  WyKe’s  voice  broke  in  with  an  un¬ 
mistakable  tone  of  superiority.  “Belay  all  that 
chat,  and  listen  to  me.  It  is  time  we  settled  some¬ 
thing.  I  ’ll  hear  what  yon  have  got  to  say ;  and 
then  you  ’ll  do  what  I  say.  Better  keep  your  hands 
off  the  bottle  a  minute ;  yon  have  had  enough  for 
the  present ;  this  is  business.  I  know  you  are  good 
for  jaw ;  but  what  are  von  game  to  do  for  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  money  ?  Anything  ?  ” 

“  More  than  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of, 
ye  lubber,”  relied  the  irritated  skipper.  “  Who 
has  ever  served  his  em|doyera  like  Hiram  Hudson  ?  ” 
“  Keep  that  song  for  your  quarter-deck,”  retorted 
the  mate,  contemptuously.  “No;  on  second 
thoughts,  just  tell  me  how  you  have  served  your 


employers,  you  old  humbug.  Give  me  chapter  and 
verse  to  choose  from.  Come  now,  the  Neptune  ?  ” 

“Well,  the  Neptune;  she  caught  fire  a  hun- 
dred  leagues  from  land." 

“  How  came  she  to  do  that  ?  ” 

“  That  is  my  business.  Well,  I  put  her  head  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  and  ran  for  the  Azores ;  and  I  stuck 
to  her,  sir,  till  she  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  we 
could  n’t  stand  on  deck,  but  kept  hopping  like 
parched  peas;  and  fire  belching  out  of  her  port- 
Boles  forward ;  then  we  took  to  the  boats,  and  saved 
a  few  bales  of  silk  by  way  of  sample  of  her  cargo, 
and  got  ashore ;  and  she ’d  have  come  ashore  too 
next  tide  and  told  tales,  but  Somebody  left  a  k(« 
of  gunpowder  in  the  cabin,  with  a  long  fuse,  and 
blew  a  hole  in  her  old  ribs,  that  the  water  came  in, 
and  down  she  went,  hissing  like  ten  thousand  8a^ 
pints,  and  nobody  the  wiser.” 

“  Who  lighted  the  fuse,  I  wonder  ?  ”  said  Wylie. 

“  Did  n’t  I  tell  ye  it  was  ‘  Somebody  ’  ?  ”  said 
Hudson.  “  Hand  me  the  stiff.”  He  replenished 
his  glass,  and,  after  taking  a  sip  or  two,  asked  Wylie 
if  he  bad  ever  had  the  Tuck  to  be  boarded  by  pi¬ 
rates. 

“  No,”  said  Wylie.  “  Have  you  ?  ” 

“  Ay ;  and  they  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave, 
as  the  lubbers  call  it.  Ye  see,  I  was  employed  by 
Downes  and  Co.,  down  at  the  Havannah,  and  cleared 
for  Vera  Cruz  with  some  boxes  of  old  worn-out 
printers’  type.” 

“  To  print  psalm-books  for  the  darkies,  no  doubt,” 
suggested  Wylie. 

“Insured ns  specie,”  continued  Hudson,  ignoring 
the  interruption.  “  Well,  just  at  daybreak  one 
morning,  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  rakish-looking 
craft  on  onr  weather-bow :  lets  fiy  a  nine-pounder 
across  our  fore-foot,  and  was  alongside  before  my 
men  could  tumble  up  from  below.  I  got  knocked 
into  the  sea  by  the  boom  and  fell  between  the  ships; 
and  the  pirate  he  got  hold  of  me  and  poured  hot 
grog  down  my  throat  to  bring  me  to  my  senses.” 

“  That  is  not  what  you  use  it  for  in  general,”  said 
Wylie.  “  Civil  sort  of  pirate,  though.” 

“  Pirate  bo  d— d.  'That  was  my  consort,  rigged 
out  with  a  black  fiag,  and  mounted  with  four  nine- 
pounders  on  one  side,  and  five  dummies  on  the 
other.  He  blustered  a  bit,  and  swore,  and  took  our 
type  and  onr  cabbages  (I  complained  to  Downes 
ashore  about  the  vagabond  taking  the  vegetables), 
and  ordered  us  to  leeward  under  ^1  canva-s,  and  we 
never  saw  him  again, —  not  till  he  had  shaved  off 
his  mustaches,  and  called  on  Downes  to  condole, 
and  say  the  varmint  had  chased  bis  ship  fifty 
leagues  out  of  her  course ;  but  be  had  got  clear  of 
him.  Downes  complimented  me  publicly.  Says 
he,  ‘  This  skipper  boarded  the  pirate  single  handed ; 
only  he  jumped  short,  and  fell  between  the  two 
ships ;  and  here  he  is  by  a  miracle.’  Then  ho  takes 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  flops  his  head  on  niy 
shoulder.  ‘  His  merciful  preservation  almost  recon¬ 
ciles  me  to  the  loss  of  my  gold,’  says  the  thundering 
crocodile.  Cleared  S  70,000,  he  did,  out  of  the 
Marhattan  Marine,  and  gave  the  pirate  and  me  but 
£  200  between  us  both.” 

“  The  Rose  ?  ”  said  Wylie. 

“  What  a  hurry  you  are  in !  Pass  the  grog- 
Well  the  Rose;  she  lay  off  Ushant.  We  cantro 
her  to  wash  the  decks;  lucky  she  had  a  careful 
commander;  not  like  Kempenfelt,  whose  eye  was 
in  his  pocket,  and  his  fingers  held  the  pen,  so  be 
went  to  the  bottom,  with  Lord  knows  how  many 
men.  I  notioed  the  squalls  came  very  sodden ;  so 
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I  8cnt  most  of  my  men  ashore,  and  (i^t  the  boats 
ready  in  case  of  accident  A  squall  did  strike  her, 
and  slie  was  on  her  beam-ends  in  a  moment:  we 
pulled  ashore  with  two  bales  of  silk  by  way  of 
salvage,  and  sample  of  what  war  n’t  in  her  hold 
when  she  settled  down.  We  landed;  ami  the 
Frenchmen  were  dancing  about  with  excitement 
‘Captain,’  says  one,  ‘you  have  much  sang  fraw.’ 
‘In8iire<l,  munseer,’  says  1.  ‘  Bone,’  says  he. 

“  Then  there  was  the  Antelope,  loet  in  charge 
of  a  pilot  off  the  Hooghly.  I  knew  the  water  as 
well  as  he  did.  We  were  on  the  port  tack,  standing 
towards  the  shoal.  Weather  it  as  we  should  have 
done  next  tack,  and  1  should  have  failed  in  my 
duty  to  my  employers.  Anything  but  that  1  ‘  Ixwk 
out !  ’  said  I.  ‘  Pilot  she  forereaches  in  stays.’ 
Pilot  was  smoking:  those  Sandhead  pilots  smoke  in 
bod  and  asleep.  lie  takes  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
for  one  moment  ‘  Ready  about,’  says  he.  ‘  Hands 
’bout  ship.  Helms  a-lee.  Raise  tacks  and  sheets.’ 
Round  she  was  coming  like  a  top.  Pilot  smoking. 
Just  as  he  was  going  to  haul  the  mainsel  Somebody 
trip(>ed  against  him,  and  shoved  the  hot  cigar  in 
bis  eye.  He  sung  out  and  swore,  and  there  was  no 
mainsel  haul.  Ship  in  irons,  tide  running  hard  on 
to  the  shoal,  and  before  we  could  clear  away  for 
anchoring,  bump!  —  there  she  was  hard  and  fa.st 
A  stiff  breeze  got  up  at  sunrise,  and  she  broke  up. 
Next  day  I  was  sipping  my  grog  and  reading  the 
Bengal  Courier,  and  it  told  the  disastrous  wreck 
of  the  brig  Antelope,  wrecked  in  charge  of  a 
pilot ;  ‘  but  no  lives  lost,  and  the  owners  fully  in¬ 
sured.’  Then  there  was  the  bark  Sally.  Why, 
you  saw  her  yourself  distressed,  on  a  lee  shore.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Wylie.  “  I  was  in  that  tub,  the 
Grampus,  and  we  contrived  to  claw  off  the  Scil- 
lies;  yet  you,  in  your  smart  Sally,  got  ashore. 
What  luck!” 

“  Luck  be  blowed  1  ”  cried  Hudson,  angrily.  Some¬ 
body  got  into  the  chains  to  sound ;  and  cut  the 
weather  halyards.  Next  tack  the  masts  went  over 
the  side ;  and  I  bad  done  m^  duty.” 

“  Lives  were  loet  that  time,  eh  ?  "  said  Wylie, 
gravely. 

“  What  is  that  to  you  ?  ”  replied  Hudson,  with 
the  sudden  ire  of  a  drunken  man.  “  Mind  your 
own  business.  Pa«  me  the  bottle.” 


“  Yes,  lives  was  lost :  and  always  will  he  lost  in 
sea-going  ships,  where  the  skipper  does  his  duty. 
There  was  a  sight  more  lost  at  Trafalgar,  owing  to 
every  man  doing  his  duty.  Lives  lo^  ye  lubber ! 
And  why  not  mine  ?  Because  their  time  was  come 
and  mine  was  n’t.  For  I  ’ll  tell  you  one  thing,  Joe 
Wylie,  —  if  she  takes  fire  and  runs  before  the  wind 
till  she  is  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  belching  flame 
through  all  her  portholes,  and  then  explodes,  and 
goes  aloft  in  ten  thousand  pieces  no  bigt^r  than  my 
hat,  or  your  knowledge  of  navigation,  Hudson  is  the 
last  man  to  leave  her :  Duty !  —  If  she  goes  on  her 
beam  ends  and  founders,  Hudson  sees  the  last  of  her, 
and  reports  it  to  his  employers:  Duty!  —  If  she 
goes  grinding  on  Scilly,  Hudson  is  the  last  man  to 
leave  her  iMnes.  Duty  1 —  Some  day  perhaps  I 
shall  be  swamped  myself  along  with  the  craft:  I 
have  escaped  till  now,  owing  to  not  being  insured : 
but  if  ever  my  time  should  come,  and  you  should 
get  clear,  promise  me,  Joe,  to  see  the  owners,  and  tell 
’em  Hudson  did  bis  duty.” 

Here  a  few  tears  quenched  his  noble  ardor  for  a 
moment.  But  he  soon  recovered,  and  said,  with 
some  little  beat,  “  You  have  got  the  bottle  tyaia. 


I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  to  get  bold  of  the  bottle. 
Come,  here ’s  ‘  Duty  to  our  employers  1  ’  And  now 
1  ’ll  tell  you  how  we  managed  with  tho  Carys- 
brook,  and  the  Amelia.” 

This  promise  was  followed  by  fresh  narratives; 
in  particular,  of  a  vessel  he  bad  run  upon  the  Flor¬ 
ida  reef  at  night,  where  wreckers  had  been  retained 
in  advance  to  look  out  for  signals,  and  come  on 
board  and  quarrel  in  pretence  and  set  fire  to  the 
vessel,  insured  at  thrice  her  value. 

Hudson  got  quite  excited  with  the  memory  of 
these  exploits,  and  told  each  successive  feat  louder 
and  louder. 

But  now  it  was  Wylie’s  turn.  “  Well,”  said  be, 
veiy  gravely,  “  all  this  was  child’s  play.” 

There  was  a  pause  that  marked  Hudson’s  aston¬ 
ishment.  Then  be  broke  out,  “  Child’s  play,  ye 
lubber  1  If  you  had  been  there  your  gills  would 
have  been  as  white  as  your  Sunday  shirt;  and  a 
d — d  deal  whiter.” 

“  Come,  be  civil,”  said  Wylie,  “  I  tell  joa,  all  the 
ways  you  have  told  me  are  too  suspicious.  Our 
governor  is  a  high-flyer :  he  pays  like  a  prince,  and, 
in  return,  he  must  not  be  blown  on,  if  it  is  ever  so 
little.  ‘  VVylie,’  says  he,  ‘  a  breath  of  suspicion 
would  kill  me.’  ‘  Make  it  so  much,’  says  I,  ‘  and 
that  breath  shall  never  blow  on  you.’  No,  no, 
skipper ;  none  of  those  ways  will  do  for  us ;  they 
have  all  been  worked  twice  too  often.  It  must  be 
done  in  fair  weather,  and  in  a  way  — fill  your  glass 
and  I  ’ll  fill  mine  —  Capital  rum  this.  You  talk  of 
my  gills  turning  white;  before  long,  we  shall  see 
whose  keeps  their  color  best,  mine  or  yours,  my  Bo.” 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  Hudson  was 
probably  asking  himself  what  Wylie  meant;  fi>r 
presently,  he  broke  out  in  a  loud,  but  somewhat 
quivering  voice,  “  Why,  yon  mad,  drunken  devil  of 
a  ship’s  carpenter,  red-hot  from  hell,  I  see  what 
you  are  at,  now;  you  are  going  —  ” 

“  Hush !  ”  cried  Wylie,  alarmed  in  lus  turn. 
“Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  to  bellow  out  for  the 
watch  to  hear?  Whisper,  now.” 

This  was  followed  b^  t^  earnest  mutterings  of 
two  voices.  In  vain  did  the  listener  send  bis  very 
soul  into  hii  ear  to  hear.  He  could  catch  no  single 
word.  Yet  he  could  tell,  by  the  very  tones  of  tne 
speakers,  that  the  dialogue  was  one  of  mystery  and 
importance. 

Here  was  a  situation  at  once  irritating  and 
alarming ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  best 
thing,  now,  seemed  to  be  to  withdraw  unobserved, 
and  wait  for  another  opportunity.  He  did  so; 
and  he  had  not  long  retired,  when  the  mate  came 
out  staggering,  and  flushed  with  hquor,  and  that 
was  a  thing  that  had  never  occurred  before.  He 
left  the  ewin  door  open,  and  went  into  his  own 
room. 

Soon  after,  sounds  issued  from  the  eatan,  pecu¬ 
liar  sounds,  something  between  grunting  and 
snoring. 

Mr.  Hazel  oame  and  entered  the  cabin.  There 
he  found  the  captain  of  the  Proserpine  in  a 
position  very  unfavorable  to  longevity.  His  legs 
were  crooked  over  the  seat  of  his  chur,  and  his 
head  was  on  the  ground.  His  bandk^hief  was 
tight  round  his  neck,  and  the  man  himself  dead 
drunk,  and  purple  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Hazel  instantly  nndid  his  stock,  on  which 
the  gallant  seaman  muttered  inarticulately.  He 
then  took  his  feet  off  the  chair,  and  laid  them  on 
the  ground,  and  put  the  empty  bottle  under  the 
animal’s  ne^ 
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Bat  he  htd  no  sooner  done  all  this,  than  he  had 
a  serious  misgiving.  Would  not  this  man’s  death 
hare  been  a  blessing?  Might  not  his  life  prove 
fatal  ? 

The  thought  infuriated  him,  and  he  gave  the 
prostrate  figure  a  heavy  kick  that  almost  turned  it 
over,  and  the  words,  “  Duty  to  employers,”  gurgled 
out  of  its  mouth  directly. 

It  realty  seemed  as  if  these  sounds  were  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  mind,  and  resided  at  the  tip  of  Hudson’s 
tongue :  so  that  a  thorough  good  kick  could,  at  any 
time,  shake  them  out  of  his  inanimate  body. 

Thus  do  things  ludicrous,  and  things  terrible, 
mingle  in  the  real  world ;  only  to  those  who  are  in 
the  arena,  the  ludicrous  passes  unnoticed,  being 
overshadowed  by  its  terrible  neighbor. 

And  so  it  was  with  Hazel.  He  saw  nothing  ab¬ 
surd  in  all  this ;  and  in  that  prostrate,  insensible 
hog,  commanding  the  ship,  forsooth,  and  carrying 
all  their  lives  in  his  hands :  he  saw  the  m^’sterious 
and  alarming  only,  saw  them  so,  and  felt  them,  that 
he  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  what  he  should  do, 
and  early  next  day  he  went  into  the  mate’s  cabin, 
and  said  to  him,  “  Mr.  Wylie,  in  any  other  ship  I 
should  speak  to  the  captain,  and  not  to  the  mate ; 
but  here  that  would  be  no  use,  for  you  are  the  mas¬ 
ter,  and  he  is  your  servant.” 

“  Don’t  tell  him  so,  sir,  for  he  does  n’t  think  small 
beer  of  himself.” 

“  I  shall  waste  no  more  words  on  him.  It  is  to 
jrou  I  speak,  and  you  know  I  speak  the  truth.  Here 
IS  a  ship,  in  which,  for  certain  reasons  known  to 
yourself,  the  captain  is  under  the  mate.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Wylie,  good-humoredly,  “  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  deceive  a  gentleman  like  you. 
Our  skipper  is  an  excellent  seaman,  but  he  has  got 
a  fault.”  Then  Wylie  imitated,  with  his  hand,  the 
action  of  a  person  filling  his  glass. 

“  And  you  are  here  to  keep  him  sober,  eh  ?  ”  • 

Wyiie  nodded. 

“  'Then  why  do  you  ply  him  with  liquor  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t,  sir.” 

**  You  do.  I  have  seen  you  do  it  a  dozen  times ; 
and  last  night  you  took  rum  into  his  room,  and  made 
him  so  drunk,  he  would  have  died  where  he  lay  if 
I  had  not  loosed  his  handkerchief.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  sir ;  but  he  was  sober 
when  I  left  him.  The  fool  must  have  got  to  the 
bottle  the  moment  I  was  gone.” 

“  But  that  bottle  you  put  in  his  way ;  I  saw  you : 
and  what  was  your  object?  to  deaden  his  con¬ 
science  with  liquor,  his  and  your  own,  while  you 
made  him  your  fiendish  proposal.  Man,  man,  do 
you  believe  in  God,  and  in  a  judgment  to  come  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  that  you  can  plan  in 
coM  blood  to  destroy  a  vessel  with  nineteen  souls 
on  board,  besides  the  live  stock,  the  innocent  ani¬ 
mals  that  God  pitied  and  spared,  when  he  raised 
his  hand  in  wrath  over  Nineveh  of  old  ?  ” 

While  the  clergyman  was  speaking,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  commanding  voice,  the  seaman  turned 
ashy  pale ;  and  drew  his  shoulders  together  like  a 
cat  preparing  to  defend  her  life. 

“  I  plan  to  destroy  a  vessel,  sir  1  You  never 
heard  me  say  such  a  word ;  and  don’t  you  hint  such 
a  thing  in  the  ship,  or  you  will  get  yourself  into 
trouble.” 

“  That  depends  on  you.” 

“  How  so,  sir  ?  ” 

“  I  have  long  suspected  you.” 

“  You  need  not  tell  me  that,  sir.” 

“  But  I  have  not  communicated  my  suspicions. 


And  now  that  they  are  certainties,  I  come  first  to 
you.  In  one  word,  will  you  forego  your  intention, 
since  it  is  found  out  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  forego  what  never  was  in  my  head  ?* 
said  Wylie.  “  Cast  away  the  ship!  Why  there’s 
no  land  within  three  thousand  mdes.  Fournier  a 
vessel  ifi  the  Pacific  !  Do  you  think  my  life  is  not 
as  sweet  to  me  as  yours  is  to  you  ?  ” 

Wylie  eyed  him  keenly  to  s*-e  the  effect  of  the*e 
wonls,  and  by  a  puzzled  expression  that  came  over 
his  face,  saw  at  once  he  had  assumed  a  more  exact 
knowledge  than  he  really  possessed. 

Hazel  replied  that  he  bad  said  nothing  ahont 
foundering  the  ship ;  but  there  were  many  ways  of 
destroying  one.  “  For  instance,”  said  he.  •’  I  know 
how  the  Neptune  was  destroyed, — and  so  do 
you;  how  the  Rose  and  the  Antelope  were  cast 
away,  and  so  do  you.” 

At  this  enumeration,  Wylie  lost  his  color  and 
self-possession  for  a  moment;  he  saw  Hazel  had 
been  listening.  Hazel  followed  up  his  blow.  “  Prom¬ 
ise  me  now,  by  all  you  hohl  sacred,  to  forego  this  vil- 
lany ;  and  I  hold  my  tongue.  Attempt  to  defy  me, 
or  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes,  and  I  go  instantly 
among  the  crew,  and  denounce  both  you  and  Hud¬ 
son  to  them.” 

“Good  Heavens!”  cried.  Wylie  in  unfeigned 
terror.  “  Why  the  men  would  mutiny  on  the  spot’ 

“  I  can’t  help  that,”  said  Hazel,  firmly ;  and  look 
a  step  towards  the  door. 

“  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  mate.  “  Don’t  he  in  such 
a  nation  hurry :  for,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  had  for 
me,  but  worse  for  you.”  The  above  was  saiil  so 
gravely,  ami  with  such  evident  sincerity,  that  Mr. 
Hazel  was  struck,  and  showed  it.  Wylie  followed 
up  that  trifling  advantage.  “  Sit  down  a  minute, 
sir,  if  you  please,  and  listen  to  me.  You  never  saw 
a  mutiny  on  boanl  ship,  I  ’ll  be  boun<l.  It  is  a 
worse  thing  than  any  gale  that  over  blew :  bi-gins 
fhir  enough,  sometimes ;  but  how  does  it  end  ?  In 
breaking  into  the  spirit  room,  and  drinking  to  mad- 
nes.s,  plundering  the  ship,  ravishing  the  women,  and 
cutting  a  throat  or  so  for  certain.  You  don't  seem 
so  fonil  of  the  picture,  as  you  was  of  the  idea.  And 
then  they  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  you  after  a!!. 
Ship  is  well  found  in  all  stores ;  provisions  starved 
out  freely ;  men  in  good  humor ;  and  I  have  got 
their  ear.  And  now  I  ’ll  tell  you  why  it  won’t  suit 
your  little  game  to  blacken  me  to  the  crew,  upon 
the  bare  chance  of  a  mutiny.”  He  pauseil  for  s 
moment,  then  resumed  in  a  lower  tone,  and  revealed 
himself  the  extraordinary  man  he  was. 

“  You  see,  sir,”  said  he,  “  when  a  man  is  very 
ready  to  suspect  me,  I  always  suspect  him.  Now 
you  was  uncommon  ready  to  suspect  me.  You 
did  n’t  wait  till  you  came  on  board ;  you  began  the 
game  ashore.  Oh  !  what,  that  makes  you  open  one 
eye,  does  it?  You  thought  I  didn’t  know  you 
again.  Knew  you,  my  man,  the  moment  you  came 
alxiard.  I  never  forget  a  face ;  and  disguises  don’t 
pass  on  me." 

It  was  now  Hazel’s  turn  to  look  anxious  and  dis- 
composed. 

“  Well,  then,  the  moment  I  saw  you  suspected 
me  I  was  down  upon  you.  Well,  you  come  aboard 
under  false  colors.  We  didn’t  want  a  chip  like 
you  in  the  ship';  but  you  would  come.  ‘  What  is 
the  bloke  after ‘f’  says  I,  and  watches.  Yon  was 
so  intent  suspecting  me  of  this,  that,  and  t’other, 
that  you  unguarde*!  yourself,  and  that  is  common 
too.  I  ’ill  blowed  if  it  is  n’t  the  lady  you  are  after. 
With  all  my  heart :  only  she  might  do  better,  and 
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I  don’t  »ee  how  she  could  do  worse,  unless  she  went 
to  old  Nick  fbr  a  mate.  Now,  1  ’ll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  my  m:in.  I ’ve  been  in  trouble  myself,  and  don’t 
want  to  be  har<l  on  a  poor  deTil,just  because  he 
sails  under  an  alias,  and  lies  as  near  the  wind  as  he 
can,  to  weather  on  the  beaks  and  the  bobbies.  But 
one  good  turn  deserves  another:  keep  your  dirty 
suspicions  to  yourself;  for  if  you  dare  to  open  your 
lips  to  the  men,  in  five  minutes,  or  less  than  that, 
you  shall  be  in  irons,  and  confined  to  your  cabin ; 
and  we  ’ll  put  you  ashore  at  the  first  port  that  flies 
a  British  flag,  and  hand  you  over  to  the  authori¬ 
ties,  till  one  of  her  Majesty’s  cruisers  sends  in  a 
boat  for  you.” 

At  this  threat  Mr.  Hazel  hung  his  head  in  confu¬ 
sion  and  dismay. 

“  Come,  get  out  of  my  cabin.  Parson  Alias,” 
shouted  the  mate ;  “  and  belay  your  foul  tongue  in 
this  ship,  and  don’t  make  an  enemy  of  Joe  Wylie, 
a  man  that  will  eat  you  up  else^  and  spit  you  out 
again,  and  never  brag.  Sheer  off,  I  say,  and  be 
d — d  to  you." 

Mr.  Hazel,  with  a  pale  face  and  sick  heart, 
looked  aghast  at  this  dangerous  man,  r^ho  could  be 
fox,  or  tiger,  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

Surprised,  alarmed,  outwitted,  and  out-menaced, 
he  retired  with  disordered  countenance,  and  uneven 
stem,  and  hid  himself  in  his  own  cabin. 

The  more  he  weighed  the  whole  situation,  the 
more  clearly  did  he  see  that  he  was  utterly  power¬ 
less  in  the  hands  of  Wylie. 

A  skipper  is  an  emperor ;  and  Hudson  had  the 
power  to  iron  him,  and  set  him  on  shore  at  the 
nearest  port.  The  right  to  do  it  was  another  mat¬ 
ter;  but  even  on  that  head,  Wylie  could  furnish  a 
plausible  excuse  for  the  act.  Retribution,  if  it 
came  at  all,  would  not  be  severe,  and  would  be 
three  or  four  Years  coming  :  and  who  fears  it  much, 
when  it  is  so  dilatory,  and  so  weak,  and  so  doubtful 
into  the  bargain  ? 

He  succumbed  in  silence  for  two  days ;  and  then, 
in  spite  of  Wylie’s  threat,  he  made  one  timid  at¬ 
tempt  to  approach  the  subject  with  Welch  and 
Cooper,  but  a  sailor  came  up  instantly,  and  sent 
them  forward  to  reef  topsails.  And  whenever  he 
tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  pair,  some 
sailor  or  other  was  sure  to  come  up  an<l  listen. 

'Then  he  saw  that  he  was  spotted ;  or,  as  we  say 
nowadays,  picketed. 

He  was  at  his  wits’  end. 

He  tried  his  last  throw.  He  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Miss  Rolleston,  requesting  an  interview.  Aware 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  here,  he 
stilled  his  heart  by  main  force,  and  wrote  in  terms 
carefully  measured.  He  begged  her  to  believe  he 
had  no  design  to  intrude  upon  her,  without  abso¬ 
lute  necessity,  and  for  her  own  good.  Respect  for 
her  own  wishes  forbade  this,  and  also  his  self-respect. 

“  But,”  said  he,  “  I  have  made  a  terrible  discov¬ 
ery.  The  mate  and  the  captain  certainly  intend  to 
cast  away  this  ship.  No  doubt  they  will  try  and 
not  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and  ours ;  but  risk 
them  they  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Be¬ 
fore  troubling  you,  I  have  tried  all  I  could,  in  the 
way  of  persuasion  and  menace ;  but  am  defeated. 
So  now  it  rests  with  you.  You,  alone,  can  save  us 
all.  I  will  tell  you  how,  if  you  will  restrain  your 
repugnance,  ana  accord  me  a  short  interview. 
Need  I  say  that  no  other  subject  shall  be  introduced 
by  me.  In  England,  should  we  ever  reach  it,  I 
may  perhaps  try  to  take  measures  to  regain  your 
good  opinion  ;  but  here,  1  am  aware,  that  is  impos¬ 


sible  ;  and  I  shall  make  no  attempt  in  that  direction 
upon  my  honor.” 

To  this,  came  a  prompt  and  feminine  reply :  — 

“  The  ship  is  hu.  The  captain  and  the  mate  are 
able  men,  appointed  by  him.  Your  suspicions  of 
these  poor  men  are  calumnies,  and  of  a  piece  with 
your  other  monstrous  slanders. 

“  I  really  must  insist  on  your  holding  no  further 
communication  of  any  sort  with  one,  to  whom  your 
character  is  revealed  and  odious.  H.  R.” 

This  letter  benumbeil  his  heart  at  first  A  letter  ?  i 
It  was  a  blow ;  a  blow  from  her  he  loved,  and  she 
hated  him ! 

His  long-suffering  love  gave  way  at  last  What 
folly  and  cruelty  combined !  He  could  no  longer 
make  allowances  for  the  spite  of  a  woman  whose 
lover  had  been  traduced.  Rage  and  despair  seized 
him;  he  bit  his  nails,  and  tore  his  hair  with  fury; 
and  prayed  Heaven  to  help  him  hate  her  as  she 
deserved,  “  the  blind,  insolent  idiot !  ”  Yes,  these 
bitter  words  actually  came  out  of  his  mouth,  in  a 
torrent  of  fury. 

But,  to  note  down  all  he  said,  in  his  rage,  would 
be  useless ;  and  might  mislead,  for  this  was  a  gust 
of  fury ;  and,  while  it  lasted,  the  long-suffering  man 
was  no  longer  himself. 

As  a  proof  how  little  this  state  of  mind  was  natu¬ 
ral  to  him,  it  stirred  up  all  the  bile  in  his  body,  and 
brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  yellow  jaundice, 
accompanied  by  the  settled  dejection  that  marks  that 
disorder.  j 

Meantime  the  Proserpine  glided  on,  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  a  contented  crew.'  She  was  well 
found  in  stores ;  and  they  were  served  out  ungrudg¬ 
ingly. 

Every  face  on  board  beamed  with  jollity,  except 
poor  Hazel’s.  He  crept  about,  yellow  as  a  guinea ; 
a  very  scarecrow. 

The  surgeon,  a  humane  man,  urged  him  to  drink 
sherry,  and  take  strong  exercise. 

But  persons  aflfiicted  with  that  distressing  malady, 
are  obstinately  set  against  those  things  which  tend 
to  cure  it;  this  is  a  feature  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Hazel  was  no  exception.  And  then  his  heart  had 
received  so  many  blows,  it  had  no  power  left  to 
resist  the  depressing  effect  of  his  disonler.  He  took 
no  exercise ;  he  ate  little  food.  He  lay,  listless  and 
dejected,  about  the  deck,  and  let  disease  do  what  it 
pleased  with  him. 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head,  and  told  Hudson  the 
parson  was  hooked. 

“  And  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish !  ”  was  that 
worthy’s  gracious  comment. 

The  ship  now  encountered  an  adverse  gale,  and, 
for  three  whole  days,  was  under  close-reefed  top¬ 
sails;  she  was  always  a  wet  ship  under  stress  of 
weather ;  and  she  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water  on 
this  occasion.  On  the  fourth  day  it  fell  calm,  and 
Captain  Hudson,  haring  examined  the  well,  and 
found  three  feet  of  water,  ordered  the  men  to  the 
pumps. 

After  working  through  one  watch,  the  well  was 
sounded  again,  and  the  water  was  so  much  reduced 
that  the  gangs  were  taken  off;  and  the  ship  being 
now  becalm^,  and  the  weather  lovely,  the  men 
were  allowed  to  dance  upon  deck  to  the  boat¬ 
swain’s  fiddle. 

While  this  pastime  went  on,  the  sun,  large  and 
red,  reached  the  horizon,  and  diffused  a  roseate 
light  over  the  entire  ocean. 

(To  be  cooUaued.] 
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the  hands;  and  that  nothing  for  an  artist  can  be 
more  firightfiil  than  the  silence  of  the  house.  The 
claque,  thej  further  assert,  is  a  weli-approTed 
weapon  to  counteract  the  numerous  cab^s,  to 
which,  without  its  defence,  an  open  door  would  be 
offered.  The  strangest  excuse,  however,  offered  for 
the  necessity  of  the  claque,  is  the  sanitary  reason ! 
Its  partisans  maintain  most  persistently  that  the 
performer  could  not  breathe  often  enough,  if  he 
were  not  applauded.  During  the  applause,  be  has 
time  to  take  breath  I  As  the  public,  however,  is 
very  capricious,  and  on  many  evenings,  seems  to  be 
afflicted  witlk  the  most  obstinate  chiragra,  without 
the  aid  of  the  claque,  the  poor  actor  would  lose  all 
chance  of  respiration !  No  one  of  these  arguments, 
nevertheless,  will  stand  the  test  of  experience.  The 
Th4itre  des  Italiens  has  no  claque,  and  yet  is  not 
disturbed  by  any  cabal,  and  no  one  has  ever  heard 
of  a  tenor  or  prims  donna  on  its  stage  having  suffered 
from  want  oi  breath  through  lack  of  applause.  The 
main  ground  for  the  continuance  of  the  claque  lies 
in  the  insatiable  thirst  of  the  dramatic  artist  for 
applause  at  any  price.  Whether  the  censer  be 
swung  by  pure  and  unbribed  admirers,  or  by  hire- 
Uitf  hands,  no  matter  I  so  long  as  it  be  waved  with 
sufficient  vehemence,  and  the  cloud  of  incense  be 
thick  and  fragrant.  Let  us  not,  however,  look  with 
too  severe  an  eye  upon  the  mimic  world !  We  have 
seen  even  emperors  and  kings,  whose  features 
plmnly  showed  their  pleasure  and  gratified  vanity, 
when  the  telling  points  in  their  speeches  were 
greeted  with  the  applause  of  the  public.  And  yet, 
who  would  be  willing  to  swear  that  it  was  the  ex¬ 
cellence  alone  of  the  oratorical  production,  which 
had  called  forth  this  applause  ?  Paid  claqueurs  are 
not  of  this  century  alone,  nor  did  they  originate  in 
Paris.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  when  that  most 
cruel  of  tyrants,  and  at  the  same  time,  most 
wretched  of  actors,  the  Emperor  Nero,  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Greece,  and  entered  Rome  in  tri- 
nmph,  crowned  with  laurel  and  robed  in  purple, 
thousands  of  hired  claqueurs  surrounded  his  tri- 
nmphal  car,  and  proclaimed  him  as  the  first  of  all 
actors.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  being  ruler  of 
the  world,  but  aspired  also  to  rule  the  stage,  which 
typifies  the  world.  The  claque  of  the  French  thea- 
fres,  also,  has  the  office  of  greeting  with  applause, 
the  entrance  of  the  head  of  the  state  into  his  box  at 
the  theatre  or  opera. 

All  the  theatres  of  Paris,  the  Italian  excepted, 
hare  their  claque,  the  Thditre  Fran9ais,  as  well  as 
the  smallest  Vaudeville  theatre,  and  there  is  not  a 
play  of  Corneille  or  Molihre  given,  without  calling 
in  the  lud  of  the  “  Knights  of  the  Lustre.”  The  the¬ 
atres  have  besides  a  claque  in  the  press.  Certain 
theatres  are  always  praised  by  certain  papers, — 
why,  the  editors  probably  know  I  There  is,  too,  a 
theatre-paper,  which,  in  exchange  for  the  privilege 
of  being  sold  in  the  house  during  the  entr’actes,  un¬ 
dertakes  the  task  of  heaping  pniise  indiscriminately 
upon  all  the  authors,  all  the  composers,  all  the  sing¬ 
ers,  actors  and  actresses,  and,  as  matter  of  course, 
upon  the  management  in  particular.  Clapping  is 
not  only  essentially  the  work  of  the  hands,  out  it  is 
also  in  itself  a  handicraft  which,  more  than  any  other 
and  especially  In  Paris,  has  a  golden  foundation ! 


LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  AND  HAMPSTEAD 
HEATH. 

To  write  of  ancient  hostelries  is  to  discourse  of 
departed  joys;  to  retouch  faint  historical  pictures 


with  more  or  less  of  color ;  to  catch  a  fleeting  glance, 
and  arrest  the  swift  shadow  of  p  mental  photograph 
of  half-forgotten  customs  and  bygone  fashions ;  to 
call  the  names  of  departed  wits,  teaux,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  who  are  no  longer  in  the  muster-roll  of 
Time,  —  is,  in  fact,  to  turn  on  the  lime-light,  uncover 
the  lens,  and  cast  life-like  shadows  on  the  wall,  — 
life-like,  but  not  living !  For  the  ancient  hoetelries 
are  disappearing,  as  uie  men  who  frequented  them 
have  disappeared,  —  as  if  there  had  been  some  sort 
of  subtile  connection  between  the  guests  and  the 
place  which,  though  it  knows  them  no  more,  suffered 
a  change  when  they  ceased  to  haunt  it  in  the  flesh ; 
a  change  indefinable,  but  yet  sure  and  real :  a  change 
that  pales  the  color  on  the  walls,  and  dims  the 
light,  and  makes  the  very  furniture  and  appoint¬ 
ments  of  a  room  dwindle  and  grow  shabby  like  a 
man  left  without  relations  and  with  few  friends:  a 
change  that  might  come  of  being  haunted  still  by 
ghostly  company.  It  is  better  that  those  quaint  old 
places  should  finally  disappear,  than  that  they 
should  be  patched  and  altered,  —  modernized  to 
suit  the  times,  only  to  find  that  the  decay  that  set  in 
when  the  men  who  loved  them  died,  had  lefl  a 
blight  upon  them  which  cannot  be  built  out ;  and 
being  built  in,  mildews  all  promise  of  their  future 
success.  Let  them  change,  but  make  no  attempt  to 
alter  them.  Watch  the  stages  that  lead  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  to  ruin  ;  and  then,  cast  away  the  body,  —  the 
mere  bricks  and  timbers  from  which  the  soul  has 
gone,  —  and  let  the  dead  make  room  for  the  living. 
How  many  of  these  ancient  hostelries,  where  once 
the  brisk  ringing  of  bells,  the  calls  for  drawers  to 
bring  flagons,  and  tankards,  and  bottles ;  the  loud 
voices  of  impatient  guests,  the  clinking  of  glasses, 
the  clash  and  rattle  of  swords  even  sometimes  re¬ 
sounded  through  their  wainscot  passages,  —  how 
many  of  them  nave  beeu  left  to  die  forgotten,  to 
fall  fron\  one  degree  of  poverty  to  another,  till  they 
became  warehouses,  carriers’  booking-offices,  or  even, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  have  been  shored  up  with 
timbers,  and  let  in  tenements  to  Irish  cobblers,  cos¬ 
termongers,  and  people*  who  hang  clothes-lines  on 
the  antique  oaken  galleries,  or  hack  down  the  re¬ 
mains  of  carved  chimney-pieces  to  boil  a  pot  ofjxi- 
tatoes  for  a  starving  brood  of  sickly  children.  This 
last  indignity  has  ^en  spared  one  ancient  building, 
which  was  nevertheless  forgotten  by  the  thousands 
who  passed  its  entrance  daily.  It  was  a  fine  old 
specimen  of  the  real  oIH  English  hostelry,  too ;  with 
its  archway  near  which  Grinling  Gibbons  lived  and 
carved  fruit  and  flowers  for  ornament,  which  shook 
and  quivered  as  the  wagons  and  coaches  rattled 
over  the  stones  of  the  inn-yard.  A  queer,  dingy- 
galleried,  wainscoted,  smoke-dried,  dim-windowed, 
jolly  old  place,  with  suggestions  of  rare  wine  hidden 
in  deep  cellarage,  and  me  suspicion  of  rare  doings, 
once  upon  a  time,  in  some  of  the  quaint  old  rooms, 
afterwards  so  commonplace  and  falling  into  the 
dreary  decay  already  spoken  of :  a  place  which  de- 
served.better  of  London  Society  than  to  be  left  to 
survive  its  own  bar,  and  with  its  sacred  grove  of 
lemons  and  liqueurs  swept  ruthlessly  away,  to  be 
made  a  receiving-house  for  parcels  ;-  its  recollections 
profaned  by  impious  car-men  and  the  ruthless  driv¬ 
ers  of  railway-vans. 

It  is  some  relief  to  know  that  this  is  at  an  end; 
that  new  buildings  occupy  its  site,  and  that  its  last 
days  may  yet  be  forgotten,  while  its  earlier  history 
is  remembered.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Hostelries, 
like  women,  must  never  grow  old.  They  must  re¬ 
new  their  youth  by  their  very  connection  with  the 
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pMt,  and  80  link  one  generation  to  another :  once 
tailing  in  this,  they  can  win  no  regard,  and  had 
best  come  to  an  honored  end  before  they  lose  this 
last  glory  of  their  age.  Better  to  speak  of  them 
as  dead,  than  to  recognize  them  as  being  altogeth¬ 
er  lost  to  youth  and  beauty.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  are  glad  to  speak  in  the  past  tense  of  La 
Belle  Sauvage,  —  the  Bell  Savage,  or,  as  we  believe 
it  to  have  b^n.  La  Bel  Sauvage. 

In  the  humorous  letter  in  the  Spectator,  on  the 
subject  of  sign-poets,  Addison  says :  “  As  for  the 
Belly  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  savage  man 
standing  by  a  Bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puz¬ 
zled  upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell 
into  the  reading  o(  an  old  romance  translated  out  of 
the  French,  which  gives  an  account  of  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is 
called  in  the  French  la  belle  Sauoage,  and  is  every¬ 
where  translated  by  our  countrymen  the  Bell  Sav¬ 
age.”  This  **  piece  of  philology,”  as  the  humorist 
goes  on  to  call  it,  if  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  what 
IS  now  known  as  “  a  sell,”  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
confusing  the  meaning,  and  obscuring  the  origin  of 
a  very  plain  and  obvious  sign.  The  lesser  wits  fol¬ 
lowed  their  big  leader  ;  and  “  Belle  Sauvage  ”  sn- 
i|)erseded  Bell,  or  Belly  Savage,  as  the  title  of  an  inn, 
the  sign  of  which,  a  Savage  and  a  Bell,  meant  no 
more  than  a  score  of  similar  rebuses,  where  names 
were  pictorially  represented.  To  go  back  to  the 
earliest  records  of  the  place,  however,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  spot  where 
this  hostelry  stood  was  known  as  Savage’s  Inn,  oth¬ 
erwise  the  Hell  on  the  Hoop;  and  as  the  hostelry  it¬ 
self  probably  bore  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  the  junction 
of  Bell  and  Savage  may  have  been  adopted  as  a 
distinction  between  that  and  other  Bells  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity. 

A  curious  complication  occurs  in  the  history  of  this 
Savage  inn,  however,  for  we  learn  that  a  grant  of 
the  house  was  made  to  the  Cutlers’  Company  by  Is¬ 
abella  Savage  ;  and,  once  admitting  that  the  hostel¬ 
ry  was  named  after  this  lady,  we  have  at  once  an 
explanation  of  the  y  in  the  old  sign,  and  of  a  prob¬ 
able  punning  change  in  the  pictorial  rebus  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  landlord's  tokens  in  1650,  or  there¬ 
about,  as  an  Indian  woman  holding  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
row. 

Nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that  some  of  the 
actors  who  perlbrmed  plays  in  this  inn  should  have 
invented  this  play  upon  wonls,  and  so  have  turned 
(Isa)  belU  Savage  into  La  Bel  Sauvage.  For  the 
great  inn-yard  answered  the  purpose  of  a  theatre,  as 
was  customary  in  others  of  those  ancient  hostelries, 
where  the  building  ib^elf  formed  a  square,  and  the 
three  sides  opposite  the  entrance  archway  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  outer  galleries  on  each  story.  Alas ! 
for  these  old  inns ;  thev  are  fast  disappearing  before 
modern  innovations.  The  corridors  are  abolished ; 
broad  flights  of  stone  and  iron  steps  have  supersed¬ 
ed  the  dingy  wooden  staircases,  and  the  stabieyards 
are  out  of  sight, and  smell  and  hearing.  But  we 
have  no  plays  performed  in  the  inn-yard  nowadays, 
—  not  even  the  successors  to  Richardson’s  booth 
would  condescend  to  that ;  and  yet  the  “  galleries  ” 
made  very  excellent  private  boxes,  and  a  stage  was 
conveniently  erected  in  the  paved  sqiiare.  “  Many 
of  our  ancient  dramatic  pieces,”  says  Malone,  “  were 
performed  in  the  yards  of  carriers’  inns,  in  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  come¬ 
dians,  who  then  first  united  themselves  in  compa¬ 
nies,  erected  an  occasional  stage.  The  form  of  these 
temporary  playhouses  seems  to  be  preserved  in  our 


modem  theatre.  The  galleries  in  both  are  rang^ 
over  each  other  on  three  sides  of  the  building.  The 
small  rooms  under  the  lowest  of  these  galleries  an¬ 
swer  to  our  present  boxes ;  and  it  is  observaUe  that 
these,  even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  expressly  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  still 
retain^  their  old  name,  and  were  frequently  called 
“  rooms  ”  by  our  ancient  writers.  The  yard  jears  a 
sufficient  resemblance  to  the  pit,  as  at  present  in  use.  I 
We  may  suppose  the  stage  to  have  been  raised  in  ! 
this  arena,  on  the  fourth  side,  with  its  back  to  the  \ 
gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  for  admin-  j 
sion  was  taken.  Thus  in  fine  weather,  a  playhouse,  ' 
not  incommodious,  might  have  been  formeA”  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  hope  that  these  piping  times  will  ever 
come  again.  Fancy  the  Adelphi  company  playing 
(by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster) 
at  the  last  of  the  ancient  hostelries!  —  but  we  may 
seriously  recommend  to  the  next  “  promoter”  of  a 
Hotel  Company,  the  consideration  of  reviving  the 
old  plan  of  building,  and  engaging  a  "  dramatic  ” 
staff,  who  might  perform  indifferently  the  duties 
of  waiting  on  and  amusing  the  customers. 

These,  however,  are  palmy  days  for  players,  and 
they  need  never  go  to  inn-yards  to  fina  their  audi¬ 
ence.  Even  the  proprietor  of  a  learned  horse  would 
scarcely  degrade  ^  the  profession  ”  by  exhibiting  it 
so  near  a  stable ;  but  it  was  for  the  pranks  of  M»- 
rocco,  the  trick-pony,  that  the  Belle  Sauvage  owed 
some  of  its  early  popularity. 

“  How  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three, 
and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse  will  tell  you,”  says  Moth  to  Armado,  in  ”  Love’s 
Labour  Lost”;  so  that  Shakespeare  had  been 
a  guest  at  the  old  hostelry,  —  a  guest  if  not  a  play¬ 
er, —  and  had  seen  Bankes  and  his  performing 
steed.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  this  Bankes,  and  his 
horse  Marocco  was  a  lively  young  chestnut,  who  had 
been  taught  some  of  those  performances  which  are 
no  longer  considered  very  wonderful  amidst  our 
more  elaborate  scenes  of  the  circus.  His  accom¬ 
plishments  consisted  of  dancing  on  his  hind  legs  to 
a  sort  of  figure,  carrying  a  glove  or  handkerchief 
to  any  person  in  the  company,  such  as  “  the  gentlo- 
man  in  the  large  ruff,”  or  “  the  lady  with  the  green 
mantle,”  tell  the  numbers  of  a  throw  of  the  dice  by 
rapping  his  foot,  picking  out  the  gentleman  who  was 
in  love,  and  so  on,  of  course  in  obedience  to  signals 
from  his  master,  which  were  unobserved  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  A  pamphlet,  embellished  with  a  woodcut 
representing  the  performance  of  this  wonderful 
steed  in  the  inn-yaid,  was  published  in  1595,  under 
the  title  of  “  Maroccus  Exstaticus ;  or,  Bankes’  Bay 
Horse  in  a  Traunce :  a  discourse  set  down  in  a  mer¬ 
ry  dialogue  between  Bankes  and  his  beast ....  in¬ 
tituled  to  Mine  Host  of  the  Belsauvage,  and  all  his 
honest  guests.  The  dancing-horse  made  a  great 
sensation  in  those  days,  and  performed  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Simtland  and  in  France,  where 
there  was  some  suspicion  of  diablerie ;  and  it  was 
for  some  time  rumored  that  Bankes  and  his  nag  had 
been  burned  by  order  of  the  Pope.  This  report 
was  unfounded,  however;  for  whatever  may  have 
become  of  Marocco,  his  master  lived  probably  to  be  | 
a  frequent  guest  at  the  Belle  Sauvage,  since  we  | 
hear  of  him  last  in  the  reim  of  Charles,  when  he  | 
had  taken  the  business  of  a  vintner  in  Cheiq>-  ; 
side ;  noted  for  his  jollity,  and  doubtless  for  a 
score  of  amusing  stories  picked  up  in  his  trav- 
els. 

Probably  the  first  rcOTlar  notice  of  the  house  in 
connection  with  any  pumio  event  was  in  the  account 
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the  present  pleasant  old-Tashioned  but  not  ancient 
hostelry  and  the  rebellion  which  gave  its  name. 
Jack  Straw,  who  was  second  in  command  to  Wat 
Tyler,  was  probably  intrusted  with  the  insurgent 
division  which  immortalized  itself  by  burning  the 
Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  thence  striking  off 
to  Highbury,  where  they  destroyed  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Hales,  and  afterwards  encamping  on  Hamp¬ 
stead  heights.  Jack  Straw,  whose  ca<tle  consisted 
of  a  mere  hovel,  or  a  hole  in  the  hillside,  was  to 
have  been  king  of  one  of  the  English  counties,  — 
probably  of  Middlesex,  —  and  his  name  alone  of  all 
the  rioters  associated  itself  with  a  local  habitation, 
as  his  celebrated  confession  showed  the  rude  but 
still  not  unorganized  intentions  of  the  insurgents  to 
seize  the  king,  and,  having  him  amongst  them,  to 
raise  the  entire  country.  There  is  little  in  the  quiet 
tea-gardens,  the  dim,  shadowy  rooms,  the  last-cen- 
tory  furniture,  and  the  rather-  tea-and-shrimpy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  present  hostelry  to  revive  those 
associations,  but  it  is  at  least  a  link  between  the 
present  and  the  past ;  and,  sitting  there  on  a  quiet 
summer  evening,  one  may  dream,  if  not  of  Tyler  and 
Straw  and  Walworth,  at  least  of  Gay  and  Addison, 
Steele  and  Hogarth,  of  Sedley  and  Richardson,  and 
imagine  that  beyond  the  belt  of  trees  the  beauties 
of  a  past  age  are  on  their  way  to  the  Georgia,  or 
that  a  pretty  quarrel  is  in  progress  between  Ixive- 
lace  and  his  rival,  only  to  l«  settled  at  daylight  to¬ 
morrow  by  a  duel  on  the  waste  land  there,  under 
the  trees  by  Chalk  Farm. 
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People  who  have  “  done  ”  their  Rhine  and  their 
Alps,  their  Italy  and  Spain',  and  are  in  want  of  the 
excitement  of  novelty,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  by 
tropical  scenery  in  its  highest  perfection,  yet  with¬ 
out  being  deprived  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization, 
shonhl  embark  at  Suez  and  land  at  the  Grand  Hdtel 
de  I’Enrope,  at  Port  Ix>uis,  on  the  classic  shores  of 
“Paul  and  Virginia-”  It  is  not  that  the  said  Grand 
H6tel  is  a  precise  counterpart  of  its  namesake  on 
the  boulevards ;  the  rooms  are,  or  were,  not  over¬ 
clean,  the  attendance  is  slovenly,  the  cuisine  is  bar¬ 
barian,  but  every  one  is  on  hospitality  bent  in  Mau¬ 
ritius;  and  then  there  is,  as  a  compensation,  the 
bustle  of  life  contrasted  with  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  scenery.  In  the  town  itself  there  arc  heat, 
dust,  dirt,  smells  intolerable,  clamor  indescribable, 
screeching  mules  by  the  hundreds,  all  biting  one 
another,  all  kicking  everything  they  can  kick,  with 
sweating,  bellowing  Malsbars  incessantly  belabor¬ 
ing  them.  “  O,  what  a  hubbub !  what  discordant 
sounds  from  men  and  brutes,  —  perhaps  the  latter 
term  wouhl  do  as  well  for  both  here,  —  what  unceas¬ 
ing  turmoil  and  confusion  I  Every  hue  of  skin,  and 
shade  of  every  hue.  Black  men,  brown  men,  whity- 
brown  men,  —  all  of  them  streaming  with  perspira¬ 
tion  ;  some  loading,  some  unloading ;  each  gang 
performing  its  won,  as  it  were,  mechanically,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  shrill,  low,  monotonous 
chant,  which  the  one  half  of  these  all  but  stark- 
naked  laborers  caught  up  in  admirable  time  as  the 
other  half  let  it  drop,  —  four  or  five  notes  four  or 
five  times  repeated  over  and  over  again.”  The 
amount  of  life  and  bustle  at  St  Louis  is  surprising 
to  a  stranger.  There  are  few  towns  in  proportion 
to  its  uze  (it  had  a  population  of  about  seventy- 
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eight  thousand  previous  to  the  late  epidemic)  with 
a  greater  number  of  carriages  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  daily  circulation.  Most  people  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  only  come  to  town  for  business,  so,  between 
that  and  the  heat,  conveyance  on  wheels  is  not  more 
a  luxury  than  a  necessity.  The  next  most  startling 
sight  is  the  dress  —  always  excepting  the  undress  — 
of  the  Malabars.  Nine  groups  you  see  out  of  ten 
are  composed  of  these  picturesque  people.  They 
have  a  marvellous  eye  for  color,  and  somehow  there 
is  harmony  in  any  two  or  three  they  choose  to  put 
together.  Probably'  the  swarthy  polished  skin  so 
freely  exposed  to  view  has  something  to  do  with 
this.  But  a  good  effect  is  produced  by  mixtures  we 
Europeans  should  never  venture  on.  Two  or  three 
of  these  men  and  women,  with  their  plump  little 
children,  squatting  and  chattering  under  a  tamarind 
or  mango  tree,  form  groups  of  a  highly  picturesque 
character. 

The  town  of  Port  Louis  rises  prettily  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  base  of  a  low  range  of 
mountains  green  to  their  very  tips.  A  more  fantas¬ 
tic  collection  of  peaks,  and  ridges,  and  slopes  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  houses  are  shut  out  from  the  street  by  walls 
of  iron  railings,  and  over  these  some  bright-colored 
creeper  b  sure  to  be  clustering  unrebuked,  and  run¬ 
ning  up  and  along  the  roofs  high  or  low.  These 
roofs  have,  at  the  first  glance,  the  appearance  of 
being  tiled,  but  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  shingle 
of  a  dark  reddish-colored  wood.  A  broad  verai^ 
almost  invariably  runs  round  one  or  two  sides  of 
the  house,  if  not  on  all  four ;  and  here,  during  the 
great  heat  of  the  day,  large  blinds  of  various  sorts 
of  grass-matting,  or  canvas,  or  a  diminutive  bamboo, 
are  let  down,  and  effectually  keep  out  the  glare  of 
the  flaming  sun.  In  the  evening  they  are  raised  in 
front,  and  generally  dbplay  a  family  group  languid¬ 
ly  sunk  down  in  deep  cane  arm-chairs,  some  of 
which  have  disproportionate  long  arms  upon  which 
to  rest  the  feet, — Yankee  fashion. 

The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  wooden,  but 
now  stone  is  rendered  indispensable  in  the  town  by 
w'ise  regulations.  The  kitchen  b,  however,  invari¬ 
ably  detached,  as  are  also  the  rooms  for  strangers 
and  household  servants.  This  last  arrangement  b 
necessitated  by  the  dirty,  untidy  habits  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  and  colored  population.  According  to  the 
number  of  these  separate  “  pavilions  ”  a  house  b 
reckoned  a  large  or  a  small  one.  Palms  of  many 
kinds,  and  other  trees,  grow  in  the  “  cour  ”  or  court, 
or  about  among  the  pavilions,  or  hang  over  into  the 
street. 

Equally  striking  and  varied  a  feature  with  the 
houses  and  streets  is  the  motley  population  of  Port 
l-iouis,  —  motley  both  in  dress  and  complexion. 
There  are  Parsees,  Arabs,  Cingalese,  Chinamen, 
I-Ascars,  Malays,  Mosambiques,  and  Malgaches. 
Add  to  these  the  negro,  the  mulatto,  French  Creoles 
and  Englbh  Creoles,  not  to  mention  the  various 
Europeans.  All  hues  and  shades,  and  the  utmost 
confusion  of  tongues  and  diversity  of  languages,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  bazaar.  Here  weedy  and 
athletic  men,  imperial-looking,  are  to  be  seen  by 
the  side  of  miserable,  insignificant  women.  The 
Creole  ladies  are  both  bedizened  and  dowdy,  and 
are  followed  by  black  maids,  barefooted  or  slipshod, 
or  by  Indian  boys  dressed  in  snowy  white,  with 
crimson  sashes  round  their  wabts,  and  turbans  or 
fezes  on  their  heads,  whibt  the  damsels  are  all  in 
black,  save  a  white  or  colored  kerchief  worn  on  tha 
head,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  peasantry. 
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The  bazaar  is  a  large  square,  shut  in  at  each  end 
bjr  iron  railings,  and  with  uroad  gates  opening  into 
parallel  streets.  On  eacli  side  are  spacious  pave¬ 
ments  for  the  display  of  the  various  marketable 
productions.  Little  parties  of  handsomely  dressed 
Indian  women  are  squatted  by  their  respective 
heaps  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  whilst  num¬ 
berless  plump,  small,  stark-naked  urchins  of  both 
sexes  are  running  and  frisking  about,  or  sprawling 
and  playing  at  their  mothers’  sides.  They  look  like 
BO  many  pieces  of  polished  marble,  or  still  more  like 
the  little  chocolate  figures  in  the  bonbon-shops  of 
Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  ears  and  noses  of  these 
ftur  Indians  are  loaded  with  ornaments,  the  fore¬ 
head  and  hair  are  daul)ed  with  paint,  and  the  teeth 
are  colored  with  the  juice  of  the  betel-nut.  The 
arms  are  tattooed  and  loa<led  with  broatl  circles  of 
gold  or  silver,  knobs  of  one  or  the  other  metal 
dangle  from  thongs  of  leather,  and  the  tliroat  is 
encircled  by  a  plain  collar,  not  unlike  an  Eng¬ 
lish  dc^’s.  These  women,  indeed,  often  look  as  if 
they  were  half  in  armor.  The  girls  are  pretty 
when  young,  but  they  are  sold  in  marriage  early 
in  life,  and  become  prematurely  old  and  haggard 
drudgea 

Arab  shopkeepers  used  to  drive  a  brisk  trade  in 
the  bazaar,  but  they  have  been  ousted  by  the  more 
active  Chinamen,  who  are  now  the  chief  shopkeep¬ 
ers  in  the  island,  some  clearing  ns  much  as  £  1,300  a 
year.  They  dress  in  cotton  jackets  and  immensely 
broad  loose  trousers,  aflect  European  shoes  and 
very  big  umbrella*,  marry  Creoles,  and  become 
Roman  Catholics,  a<ldiiig  to  the.  mongrel  population 
and  religion  of  the  island.  Neither  marriage  nor 
conversion  can,  however,  era<licate  the  national 
habit  of  opiuiu-smokin>',  and  they  are  great  gam¬ 
blers.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  an  instance  of  a  China¬ 
man  staking  his  whole  shop  on  a  single  throw,  him¬ 
self  included,  to  serve  in  it  without  wages  I  Many 
of  the  European  simps  in  Port  Louis  are  very  gooil ; 
and  Mr.  Boyle  tells  u*,  tliat  while  in  the  French 
shops  the  people  are  not  only  civil  but  extremely 
obliging,  those  in  the  English  shops  are  quite  the 

reverse  ;  nay,  a  Mrs. - “  serves  you  as  one  might 

imagine  a  she-liear  would  keeping  a  stall  at  the 
North  Pole.”  A  pission  for  dashes  detracts  sadly 
from  the  merits  of  this  otherwise  delightful  tome. 
Instead  of  saying  a  medii-al  privctitioner  or  gentle¬ 
man  told  us  so  and  so.  it  is  Dr. - ;  or  the  propri¬ 
etor  or  landlord  was  very  hospitable,  it  is  Mr. - 

and  Mrs. -  The  system,  which  begins  at  the 

first  page  with  Captain - ,  and  ends  at  the  last, 

“  again  and  again - is  even  applied  to  the 

names  of  places.  “  We  met  the  carriage  unexpect¬ 
edly  at - ,  and  drove  home.” 

Reticence  cannot  go  further.  The  small  shops 
in  which  fortunes  are  so  rapidly  made  were,  a  few 
years  ago,  e.xclnsively  kept  by  Creoles.  The  Indians 
came  and  turned  the.se  native  traders  out,  and  they, 
in  turn,  are  now  giving  way  to  the  Chinamen.  The 
enriched  Indian*  go  back  to  their  country,  but  the 
Creoles  become  luidcd  proprietors,  and  give  their 
children  a  European  education.  It  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  stranger  to  mnsti'r  the  names  over  a  shop 
at  first.  Sooloog:«ar-glH)-^inni-vaa8.*agon  would  be 
as  great  a  stuinbler  to  m  my  as  the  Queen  of  Mada¬ 
gascar’s  title  of  honor,  O  Ritxalonandianampoini- 
merina,  which  almost  requires  to  come  out  in  parts, 
like  the  picture  of  the  8e:t-serpent  in  Punch,  one 
half  of  which  came  out  one  week  with  the  heaii,  the 
other  with  the  tail  the  next.  With  a  more  simple 
and  correct  system  of  rendering  the  Oriental  Ian- 


guages  into  Roman  letters,  the  name  Sulug&r-gu- 
sini-vksagon^  would  be  by  no  means  so  repubive, 
and  there  would  not  be  such  “  a  hankering  after 
vowels,”  as  is  common  to  most  Anglo-Indians,  de¬ 
spite  Sir  William  Jones’s  teachings. 

No  colony,  Mr.  Boyle  assures  us,  can  boast  of 
better  ingredients  for  pleasant  intercourse  than 
Mauritius.  But  for  this,  again,  it  is  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  French  element.  Society  b  decidedly 
on  an  easy  footing.  It  is  not  particularly  intellect¬ 
ual.  How  should  it  be  ?  The  men  scarcely  allow 
themselves  time  to  study  aught  save  £  »  d.  —  pre¬ 
cisely  what  intellectual  men  are  not  allowed  time 
to  study  —  while  the  women  marry  at  fifteen,  are 
plunged  during  their  best  years  in  the  absorbing 
and  intricate  mysteries  of  babyology,  and  flounder 
in  the  quicksands  of  housekeeping  to  the  latest  hour 
of  life.  But  most  of  them  are  good-humored,  cor¬ 
dial,  hospitably  inclined,  and  accessible.  What 
would  you  have  more?  Dress  is,  however,  the 
great  passion  of  life,  and  toilets  are  rated  not  as  to 
taste,  but  as  to  cost.  There  is,  hence,  often  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  consequent  speedy  eclipses  of  tem¬ 
porary  constellations  of  fashion.  Rank  being  toler¬ 
ably  equalized,  mople  must  outshine  their  neigh¬ 
bors  somehow.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  diverting 
features  of  colonial  society  is  the  mushroom  great¬ 
ness  of  little  people.  Here  is  the  suddenness  and 
rapidity  of  tropical  vegetation  with  a  vengeance. 
No  plant  can  be  hardier  or  flower  more  freely  than 
colonial  self-importance. 

“  ‘ Ne  vous  fachez  pas’  whispered  M.idame - , 

a  vivacious  little  Frenchwoman,  by  whom  I  was 

standing  the  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. - at 

- ;  they  rarely  condescend  to  move  in  a  le.*s  ex¬ 
alted  sphere ;  but '  why  is  it  only  among  you  Eng¬ 
lish  one  sees  de  pareilles  caricatures? 

Popularity,  perhaps  even  reputation,  is,  we  are 
told,  to  be  purchased  in  Mauritius  at  so  much  a 

yard.  “  I  happened  one  day  to  say  to - ,  ‘  Was 

not  Madame - once  looked  upon  as  a  frisky 

matron  ?  ’ 

“  f  Well,  yea,  I  believe  there  was  an  awkward 
story  or  two ;  but,  to  be  sure,  how  handsomely  she 
dr&*ses !  ’  ” 

If  the  dress  be  costly,  the  temperature  also,  we 
are  told,  signifies  little.  “  Madame  — * —  came  to  see 
A.  one  day,  —  a  winter’s  day,  certainly,  according  to 
the  calendar,  but  recollect  we  are  in  the  tropics. 
The  lad^  wore  a  robe  de  damas  as  stiff  as  herself, 
and  a  crimson  velvet  manteau. 

“  Good  Heavens !  I  was  in  a  flame  at  the  very 
sight  of  it  Fanny  Kemble's  red  satin  gown  was 
nothing  to  it,  and  her  confession,  that  she  looked 
like  a  bonfire  whenever  she  wore  it,  not  half  as  rea¬ 
sonable  as  Madame - ’s  might  have  beeq.” 

As  a  consequence  of  this  passion  for  dres.*,  Mau¬ 
ritian  young  ladies  are  only  talkative  on  that  one 
subject,  and  never  but  then  shake  off  all  apathy. 
On  every  other  subject  they  arc  marvellously  chary 
of  their  words  and  languid  in  their  conversation. 
The  men  come  in  for  the  same  sharp  criticisms 
which  at  times  would  seem  to  have  come  from  a 
feminine  source.  One  was  all  gray,  and  so  was  his 
horse,  and  the  whole  group,  like  the  ghostly  cava¬ 
lier  in  “  Don  Giovanni,”  looked  as  if  it  were  cut 
out  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  stuff.  Another 
was  all  white  save  the  hair  and  boots,  both  so  glossy 
and  so  brilliantly  polished,  that  it  apfieared  as  if  the 
same  brush,  dipped  unsparingly  in  Warren’s  japan, 
had  been  employed  not  less  on  one  extremity  of  the 
horseman  than  the  other ! 
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One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  Port  Louis  is,  that 
while  no  town  should  be  cleaner  than  this  capital 
of  Miiiiritius,  standing,  as  it  does,  partly  at  the  base 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  green  hills,  with  a  copi¬ 
ous  supply  of  .water,  few  can  well  be  dirtier,  this 
artly  owing  to  want  of  proper  sanitary  regulations, 
ut  still  more  to  the  indolence  of  the  working 
claa-iei,  more  especially  of  the  scavengers.  But  lad¬ 
ing  aside  tlie  sad  losses  entailed  by  frequent  visits 
of  cholera,  the  town  has  been  visited  by  a  fever  of 
so  tremendously  a  fatal  character  since  Mr.  Boyle’s 
visit,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  that  some  decisive 
stefis  will  be  taken  to  remove  this  reproach  from 
the  place. 

As  to  servants,  they  are  not  only  dirty,  “they 
are  lazy  and  drunken,  and  lying  and  thieving.” 
The  Indians  are  the  best,  but  they  will  not>  work. 
Att'ichmcnt  to  masters  or  mistresses  is  unknown. 
The  black  natives  of  the  island  are  also  slovenly  in 
the  last  degree,  and  are  disgustingly  dirty. 

It  is  probably  from  this  that  the  Creole  ladies  have 
little  notion  of  comfort,  much  less  of  any  little 
coquettish  arrangements  of  their  drawing-room.s. 
Nothing  denotes  occupation,  mental  or  corporeal, 
unless  it  be  an  open  piano-tbrte  and  a  well  thumbed 
mu-^ic-book.  What  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton)  so  ele¬ 
gantly  calls  the  whereabouts  of  women,  are  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  The  possessor  of  one  of  the  finest  houses 
of  Mauritius,  in  writing  a  letter,  used  an  old  news- 
pa|M‘r  fur  a  blot  ting-book,  and  a  ci-devant  pomatum- 
pot  liir  an  inkstand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  din¬ 
ing-room  is  the  seat  of  glory,  the  shrine  of  a  god 
must  universally  worshipped  in  Mturitius.  There 
is  incca-iaiit  breakfasting  out,  tiffining  out,  and  din¬ 
ing  out.  But  even  here. the  indolence  of  tropical 
lile  m:inife.st8  itself.  The  most  artistic  [lortions  of 
the  dinners  invariably  issue  from  one  of  the  rival 
rest  iurants,  the  “  Flore  Mauricienne  ”  and  “  Paul 
Murillun's.”  Hence,  after  a  time,  a  sameness  of 
goal  things.  You  have  the  put4  de  foi  gras,  the 
galatine,  the  dinde  trufii^e,  and  the  pintade  piqiide, 
with  the  same  sauce  and  identical  gravy,  on  every 
Mauritian  dinner-table.  A  Charlotte  Russe  is  a 
line  !/«(«  non.  The  jirices  paid  for  these  dishes  are 
enough,  to  make  the  hair  of  a  man  who  does  not  live 
in  a  country  where  money  is  earned  with  the  same 
trop'cal  rapidity  as  in  the  Mauritius,  stand  on  end. 
Four  pounds  for  the  turkey,  and  the  same  for  a  ham, 
give  some  idea  of  the  dearness  of  living.  If  the  din¬ 
ner  i.s  not  w.irm,  the  welcome  is.  “  Take  my  word 
fur  it,”  Mr.  Boyle  says,  “you  do  not  know  what 
nation.'d  hospitality  is  till  you  come  and  see  it  here. 
Go  where  you  will  throughout  the  island,  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  holds  out  his 
hand,  seizes  yours,  and  bids  you  pass  the  threshold 
of  h  8  hou-c.”  We  really  could  not  have  found  it 
in  our  heart  to  criticise  such  a  people.  What  if 
they  do  not  study  Locke  and  Bacon,  if  they  keep 
open  house  with  excellent  hams  ?  And  wliat  if  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  Turkey  or  the 
Guinea  coast,  if  they  have  “  dinde  truffde  ”  and 
“  pintade  piqude  ”  ? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  leave  this  great  colonial  empo¬ 
rium,  with  its  spicy  dinners  and  dressy  denizens,  its 
lary  Orientals  and  dirty  streets,  for  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  Here,  at  least,  we  breathe  a  pure  ajr,  and  if 
there  is  anything  too  gaudy.  It  will  be  the  gorgeous¬ 
ness  of  a  tropic.sl  nature.  The  boldest  bit  of  coast 
scenery  on  the  Island  Is  the  Bale  de  Morne,  an  iso¬ 
lated  headland,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  seawards  ex¬ 
cepted,  by  mountains ;  and,  as  usual,  well  wooiled 
from  base  to  summit,  with  a  forest  of  aloes  for  a 


foreground,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  palm 
thrusting  its  tall  slim  stem 'out  of  the  bush,  and 
sUnding  up  in  the  twilight  sky  like  a  silhouette. 
Then  there  is  no  end  of  hospitality  and  unostenta¬ 
tious  kindness  from  the  Creole  families  “  pur  sang,” 
and  at  night,  —  plenty  of  mosquitoes.  There  seems 
to  be  no  happiness  so  complete  that  it  has  not  a 
drawback,  —  even  in  Mauritius. 

This  is  the  most  hilly  corner  of  the  island,  with 
the  “  Riviere  Noire  ”  in  its  centre,  and  Mr.  Boyle 
had  to  make  hb  way  through  the  “  gorges  ”  on  foot. 
As  the  scenery  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  this  was, 
however,  no  punishment;  and  even  the  river  af¬ 
forded  amusement,  for  the  numerous  fish  could  be 
seen  slumbering  just  below  the  surface.  The  party 
breakfasted  at  some  huts  of  mud  and  bamboo, 
thatched  with  the  great  spiky  leaves  of  the  aloe, 
upon  roast  monkey  and  young  parrots ;  one  of  the 
greatest  delicacies  of  the  Island,  the  great  fox-bat 
was  alone  wanting  to  render  the  repast  complete. 
Monkeys  and  deer  —  the  former  the  great  pest  to 
the  planter — are  not  indigenous  to  the  bland,  but 
were  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  Mangoes,  cit¬ 
rons,  oranges,  shadocks,  vanilla,  coffee,  and  sweet 
potatoes  were  cultivated  around.  One  acre  yielded 
36,U00  lbs.  of  the  latter. 

An  ascent  was  made  of  the  Piton  de  la  Rivihre, 
which  rises  some  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  is  the  highest  mountain,  by  a  few  feet,  in 
Mauritius.  The  view  was  spoilt  by  rain,  but  it 
was  still  beautiful,  and  vegetation  around,  as  every¬ 
where  in  the  bland,  was  magnificent  The  general 
aspect  of  one  tropical  forest  b  so  much  the  same  as 
another,  varied  by  a  vegetation  discovered  only  on 
a  nearer  and  more  scientific  Inspection,  that  we 
shall  not  stay  to  describe  one  In  Mauritius.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  exceed  their  beauty.  A  rank  luxuriance ; 
a  wild  unrebuked  race  of  vegetable  giants;  the 
tang'ed  festoons  of  lianes  or  creepers,  starred  with 
the  most  brilliant  flowers,  hanging  down  like 
stringed  jeweb  ;  then  the  great  orchids.  How  one 
smiles  at  the  pygmy  specimens,  of  artificial  hot¬ 
house  culture !  Open-handed  hospitality  was  ten¬ 
dered  on  the  descent  at  the  “Chamarel”  sugar- 
houses.  Thb  place,  like  many  others,  one  regrets 
to  read,  had  a  sad  look  of  bygone  golden  uava 
There  is  something  melancholy,  but  truly  beautilul, 
in  these  frequent  records  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  — 
the  counterparts  of  what  Is  to  be  seen  in  the  West 
Indies  since  slavery  has  been  done  away  with.  The 
vegetatiun,  suffered  to  run  where  it  will  in  the  no 
longer  cared-for  garden,  is  rank  in  a  week.  It  Is 
as  if  Nature  herself  were  instantly  hanging  garlands 
on  a  tomb. 

Mr.  Boyle  descended  from  the  hilb  to  Souillac  and 
St.  Aubin,  on  the  southern  coast,  repairing  the  inward 
man  at  the  farms  on  the  way,  whether  the  host  was 
at  home  or  not.  Such  b  the  custom  In  Mauritius  1 
It  was  the  same  at  St  Aubin,  one  of  the  big  bouses 
“  par  excellence  ”  of  the  bland.  Nigh  thb  place  b 
the  “  famous  ”  “  Bols  Sec,”  a  wide  flat  suiTace  of 
many  acres,  thickly  dotted  with  the  tall,  gaunt, 

hastly,  utterly  and  entirely  denuded  stems  and 

ranches  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dead  forest- 
trees,  concerning  which  our  traveller  excites  our 
curiosity  without  gratifying  It  All  he  says  Is : 
“  Various  are  the  conjectures  as  to  thb  peculiar  as¬ 
semblage  of  dead  trees,  —  these  phantoms  that  look 
as  if  they  bad  stalked  out  of  an  antediluvian  forest 
to  congregate  by  themselves.”  The  dugs  killed  a 
terec  at  this  place,  a  kind  of  hedgehog,  or  miniature 
wild  boar  with  tusks  and  brbtles,  and  as  dainty  as 
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small  rout  pork.  Beyond,  they  came  to  “  Grand 
Buin,”  one  of  the  many  still  -  existing  craters  of 
extinct  Tolcanoes,  and  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  isl¬ 
and.  The  “  Tron  aux  Cerfs  ”  is  another,  but  is 
dry;  the  Grand  Buin  bein;;  full  of  water,  and 
waoded  to  the  edge.  It  is  probably  to  sulphureous 
exhalations  from  the  crevices  of  an  extinct  volcano 
that  the  death  and  desolation  of  Bois  Sec  is  due. 
A  mud-hut,  bedizened  with  sundry  bits  of  dappled 
dripping  calico  of  every  sort  of  color,  bespoke  an 
Inilian  placo  of  pilgrimage  at  this  spot.  How 
widely  spread  are  rae  practices  of  superstition ! 
An  Indiw  and  an  Irishman  in  the  same  cate- 
gop^-  . 

It  rained  heavily  on  the  high  central  ground,  or 
plateau  of  the  islimd,  which  our  wanderers  were 
now  traversing;  but  this  mattered  little,  u  the 
branches  of  the  trees  lapped  over  each  other,  and 
thousands  of  broad  umbrella-like  leaves  gave  con¬ 
stant  shelter. 

The  death-like  silence  of  these  dense  forests  was 
at  times  almost  unpleasantly  impressive.  Now  and 
then  the  chattering  of  angry  monkeys,  the  screech' 
of  a  parrot,  or  the  bounding  by  of  a  stray  deer,  tell 
of  animal  life,  but  the  notes  of  birds  are  sadly 
missed  ;  even  in  the  groves  the  soft  tenor-like  coo¬ 
ing  of  the  dove,  and  the  shrill  soprano  of  the  paro¬ 
quet,  are  to  be  heard  occuionally,  but  far  oftener 
not  so  much  u  a  chirp.  En  revanche,  there  are  no 
snakes  or  reptiles  in  Mauritius.  On  their  way 
they  passed  “La  Mare  aux  Vacou,”  a  small  lake 
full  of  gold  fish,  with  screw-^ines,  or  pandanus 
(vacou),  with  their  gigantic  flat  fans,  growing  in 
the  swamp.  The  “  Grand  Buin  ”  and  “  Mare  anx 
Vacou  ”  are  both  (n  Hughes’s  excellent  map,  and 
our  traveller  appears  to  have  proceeded  thence  by 
the  falls  of  the  Tamarind  river  down  to  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  again.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with 
hb  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
contrarieties  of  art,  he  did  not  extend  his  excursion 
to  Mahebourg  and  Grand  Port  The  woods  of  the 
Tamarind  mountains  seemed  even  stiller  and  more 
devoid  of  life  than  ever,  and  u  to  the  “  Falls,”  u 
might  be  anticipated,  the  setting  of  the  gem  wu 
more  beautiful  than  the  gem  itsdf.  The  “  coq  des 
bob,”  a  mute  but  lovely  little  bird,  of  a  bluish  gray 
and  rich  brown  plumage,  was  however,  to  be  seen 
occasionally  bending  its  twinkling  eye  on  the  intrud¬ 
ers  of  its  solitude.  On  getting  down  into  the  plain, 
the  constant  wet  of  the  uplands  wu  exchangetl 
for  heat  and  drought,  and  the  gardens  were  parched 
up  and  thirsting  mr  refreshing  showers  I 

The  return  to  Port  Louis  is  commemorated  by  a 
chapter  on  the  Malabars,  or  Indians,  not  much  to 
their  credit.  As  a  culminating  point  of  their  char¬ 
acter,  they  arc  almost  indifferent  to  death.  In  the 
time  of  the  French  they  disliked  the  guillotine,  but 
they  are  said  to  prefer  hanging  to  hard  labor. 
“  By  the  English  way  of  despatching  him  out  of 
this  world,  the  criminal  arrives  in  the  other  a  whole 
man ;  by  the  French,  maimed  and  mutilated,  being 
headless,  about  which  unbecoming  apj^arance  in 
Paradise  they  have  a  most  decided  religious  scru¬ 
ple." 

The  carnival  in  Mauritius  is  called  Yamseh,  and 
it  is  a  proof  how  spurious  is  the  faith  the  Indians 
profess,  that  it  answers  to  the  Mohurrum  of  India. 
Christians  and  heretics  join  in  it,  however,  all  alike. 
The  fatal  field  of  Kerbela  is  duly  fought  out  by  be¬ 
daubed  and  painted  heroes,  armed  with  wo^en 
swords.  The  lion,  which,  according  to  the  Shi’ah 
legend,  kept  faithful  watch  over  the  dead  body  of 


Husain,  is  represented  by  a  Bengalese  tiger.  The 
catafalque  of  Husain’s  corpse  is  repres-.'nteil  by  light 
scaffoldings  of  paper  and  glass,  brilliantly  illuminat¬ 
ed  from  within.  There  were  also  wrestling-match¬ 
es,  women  beating  their  breasts,  and  men  tliuinpin<» 
tomtoms,  till  the  noise  became  indescribable.  Al¬ 
together,  the  whole  scene  is  described  as  barbaric 
in  the  extreme,  and  exceedingly  curious. 

Sugar  is  the  naturally  engrossing  subject  of 
thought,  and  the  topic  “  par  excellence  ”  of  conver¬ 
sation.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  sensation  in¬ 
stantly  created  by  the  arrival  of  a  mail  with  news 
from  the  sugar-markets  of  either  hemisphere.  The 
Place  d’Annes,  the  chosen  spot  of  mercantile  ren¬ 
dezvous  and  focus  of  general  gossip,  is  all  hubbub 
and  bustle  in  five  minutes.  The  dimensions  of 
the  faces  you  meet,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
are  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  rise  or  fall  in 
sugars. 

On  paying  a  visit  to  a  “  sucrerie,”  it  is  easy  to 
know  where  you  are  going  some  tinie  before  you 
arrive ;  you  smell  the  sugar  a  mile  off  the  “  Usiiio.” 
The  very  air  is  impregnated  with  sugar.  Much 
depends  for  success  on  tlie  date  of  the  machinery 
used,  but  none  would  now  return  to  slave-labor. 
Idle  as  the  dark  races  are,  still  paid  labor  remuner¬ 
ates  better  than  forced  labor.  The  restrictive  duties 
on  sugar  being  greater  in  England  than  in  France, 
Australia,  and  India,  the  best  qualities  go  to  tlieso 
countries,  especially  to  Australia.  With  the  present 
Eurofiean  restrictions  it  does  not  answer  to  tlie 
lantur  to  send  his  best  article  to  the  English  inar- 
et  This  is  a  curious  way  of  treating  our  own 
colonies.  Money  is  money,  however,  whether  it 
comes  from  Australia  or  England,  and  some  of  the 
manufacturers  net  about  £  2G,000  a  year.  Such 
manufacturers  have  about  two  thousand  acres  in 
cultivation,  and  employ  five  hundred  men.  The 
ground  cannot,  however,  bear  more  than  four  crops’ 
without  resting.  But  as  only  one  fourth  of  tlie 
excreta  of  the  seventy-eight  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Port  Ixiuis  are  removed,  the  introiluction  of  the 
dry-earth  system  might  prolong  the  production  fur 
many  years. 

One  of  the  greatest  pests  in  Mauritius  is  the 
number  and  variety  of  insects.  It.  is  not  only  the 
white  ants  that  eat  up  everything  they  come  across 
that  is  not  metal  or  stone,  but  no  sooner  is  the 
lamp  put  down  for  the  evening  than  every  kind  of 
winged  monster  buzzes  about  it.  Not  content  with 
flying,  some  take  to  the  soup,  and  one  often  runs 
the  risk  of  swallowing  a  rhinoceros  beetle.  Either 
the  good  people  of  Mauritius  are  very  imaginative, 
or  their  island  is  peculiarly  favored ;  for  not  only 
is  the  resemblance  of  the  Pieter  Both  mountain  to 
a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  her  robes  and 
diadem,  said  to  be  “  very  remarkable,"  but  the 
natural  effigy  of  Ixniis  Philippe  on  the  sombre 
heights  of  the  Corp  de  Ganle  is  describeil  as  being 
“  wonderfully  life-like !  ”  We  have  not,  by  the  by, 
seen  it  remarked  that  the  easterly  outline  of  Lake 
Tzana  (ancient  Ascania),  in  Abt'ssinia,  is  a  good 
resemblance  of  the  Emperor  Theodores  looking 
upwards  towards  Adule  for  the  arrival  of  an  invad¬ 
ing  force.  The  Brahmins  maintain  that  the  more 
hideous  the  god,  the  more  easily  is  sin  scared 
from  the  true  believer’s  heart.  A  clever  Indian 
turned  a  good  penny  ly  setting  np  a  painted  and 
gilded  clay  idol  at  the  foot  of  Pieter  Both,  of  such 
exceeding  ugliness,  **  that  one  glance  at  it  must 
have  been  enough  to  render  the  deepest-dyed  im¬ 
maculate.” 
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Tbere  it  a  railwaj  in  Mauridtn,  and  the  people 
•re  delighted  with  their  new  iron  toy.  It  eoea  to 
Laboardonnais,  which  ia  the  show-conntrj  pace  of 
the  uiand ;  Ihe  home  is  lanp,  with  a  vast  snbnrb 
of  detached  pavilions.  “Yon  might  fancj  yonr- 
self,”  Mr.  Boyle  says,  “  ia  Parts  on  entering  the 
house.  Gilding  and  silk,  bronzes  and  mirrors.” 
The  grounds  are  beantifnily  kept,  and  there  is  an 
aviary  and  a  “  pare  aux  cerfs,”  not  k  la  J^ouis  XV. 
There  is  another  railway  in  progress,  and  it  had 
got  as  far  as  the  Grande  Rivihre,  when  further 
proceedings  were  stopped  by  a  Siren,  who  came 
forth  from  the  waters,  and  insisted  npon  an  immo¬ 
lation  of  five  infants,  three  hundred  ckldren,  eighty 
maidens,  twenty  ladies,  and  eleven  oxen,  before  the 
works  could  be  allowed  to  go  any  further.  It  is 
believed  in  Mauritius  that  government  was  obliged 
to  accede  to  the  terms,  which  were  carried  out  by 
a  Chinaman,  an  Arab^  and  a  Malabar,  who  drove 
to  the  spot,  at  frequent  intervals,  in  a  carriole  with 
biood-r^  wheels,  tW  driver  also  wearing  a  crimson 
turban,  and  the  trio  made  the  sacrifice  necessary  to 
propitiate  the  river  goddess. 

If  the  natives  have  their  superstitions,  so  also 
have  the  Europeans,  who  assert,  for  example,  that 
the  muskrat  will  taint  the  wine  by  merely  running 
over  the  outside  of  the  bottles.  Cats  and  dogs  will 
not,  it  is  said,  eat  this  strong-scented  rodent  Then, 
again,  as  to  the  gray  rat !  It  abounds  so,  that  the 
l^tch  settlers  are  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
island  rather  than  boh!  dominion  in  conjunction 
with,  or  rather  under,  the  rats.  The  monkeys  in 
Mauritius,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  Mohammedan 
country,  are  very  particular  in  their  ablutions,  and 
wo  are  gravely  informed  that  they  come  down  from 
the  rocks  to  the  river  regularly  every  morning  to  go 
through  the  ceremonies  ordained  by  the  Prophet 
The  great  bat,  or  flying  fox,  u  said  to  be  easily 
tamed.  An  English  officer  had  one  which  ate  out 
of  his  hand,  hunp  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  gave 
a  sort  of  little  chirp  of  good-fellowship.  Rodrigues 
had  its  giant  ^  solitaire,”  Bourbon  its  colossal  “  ois- 
eau  bleu,”  and  Mauritius  its  “  dodo  ”  and  “  gdant.” 
The  Utter  was  as  big  as  an  ostrich,  but  all  .ire  now 
extinct ;  probably  from  the  same  reason  that  threat¬ 
ens  the  extinction  of  the  domestic  fowl,  for  we  are 
told  that  what  with  voracious  rats,  wholesale  thiev¬ 
ing  Malabars,  and  the  “  maladie,”  a  poultry-yard  is 
a  wing  concern.  Everything  is  devoured  in  Mau¬ 
ritius,  from  venison  down  to  a  wasp’s  nest.  They 
not  only  steal  geese,  but  will  carry  off  and  devour 
goose,  eggs,  nest  and  all  I  What  chance  bad  dodos 
with  such  an  omnivorous  race  of  people  ?  It  is  the 
same  if  you  keep  pigeons ;  it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
more  for  some  of  your  neighbors  than  for  yourself. 
Turtles  used  once  to  abound  on  the  shores,  but  they 
have  all  been  eaten  up,  eggs  and  shells  into  the 
bargain. 

There  ia  a  fish  called  the  lajf,  but  which  is  by  no 
means  to  be  laughed  at  It  buries  itself  in  the  mud 
or  sand,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  fur  its  power  of 
assuming  the  exact  color  of  its  lurking-place.  It  is 
armed  with  a  spine,  of  which  the  wound  is  only  just 
short  of  deadly.  An  English  soldier,  pricked  by 
one  in  the  hollow  of  his  foot,  was  instantly  seized 
with  faintness.  The  pain  was  so  acute,  that  it 
requireil  four  men  to  hold  him  down  in  his  bed 
when  the  paroxysms  came  on ;  and,  although  he 
eventually  recovered,  he  was  two  months  in  the 
hospital.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  witli  the  pain  from  the  wound  is,  that  it 
increases  and  decreases  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 


tide!  The  "cordonoier”  also  inflieta  a  pvn/hl 
wonod,  bnt  if  yon  squeeze  the  beUy,  and  apply  the 
matter  drawn  out,  instant  relief  is  the  renlL  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  horror,  the  great  cuttle-fish,  is  represent¬ 
ed  here  b^  the  **  onrite.”  It  is  like  a  hiige  spider, 
spotted  like  a  toad,  with  an  uneven  coarse  skin, 
and  armed  with  innumerable  rope-like  suckers, 
which  writhe,  and  twist,  and  grasp  most  tenaaionsly 
everything  they  come  in  contact  with.  Once  within 
the  **  onnte’s  "  clutches,  it  is  a  case  of  biter  bit. 
But,  like  everything  else  in  the  sea,  and  out  of  it, 
the  **  ourite  is  eaten ;  hundreds  are  hung  up  upon 
wooden  frames  to  dry.  What  the  Creme  will  not 
eat,  the  Indian  will ;  and  what  the  Indian  will  not 
eat,  the  Chinaman  will.  The  white  ants  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  wonderfbl  of  all  creatures  in  Mauri- 
tins.  The  loss  of  large  amounts  in  gold  and  silver 
has  been  frequently  attributed  to  their  voracity  1 


SIR  JOHN’S  TROUBLES. 

IN  rOUR  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  ought  to  have  been 
happy,  bat  if  ever  there  was  one  who  was  thorough¬ 
ly  miserable,  it  was  Sir  John  Milson,  K.C.B.,  re¬ 
tired  Major-General  of  Indian  service,  resident  at 
104,  St.  Andre#  Terrace,  and  member  of  the 
Senior  United  Service  and  the  Oriental  Clubs. 
He  had,  by  thirty-five  years’  hard  professional  work 
in  the  East,  attained  not  only  a  comfortable  poel- 
tion  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  had  brought 
with  him  from  India  an  honorable  reputation  as  a 
soldier.  Sir  John  had  not  been  born  to  wealth, 
and  in  gaining  his  present  rank  and  name  be  had 
not,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  lost  either  his 
liver,  his  temper,  or  the  faculty  of  enjoying  England 
and  English  life.  Sir  John  was  a  type  of  a  class 
and  a  profession  whose  virtues  are  but  too  little 
recognized  amongst  us.  He  was  the  son  of  a  coun¬ 
try  clergyman,  who  obtained  a  cadetship  for  him  in 
the  East  India  Company’s  service  when  he  was 
little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  good  old  days  when  our  Eastern  Em¬ 
pire  was  governed  by  a  Court  of  Directors  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  and  when  the  voyage  to  India  was 
performed  in  the  law  frigate-like  ships  that  con¬ 
stituted  the  trading  Beet  of  the  honorable  corpora¬ 
tion  which  ruled  over  a  kingdom  as  big  as  Europe. 

When  John  Milson  reached  Calcutta  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  native  infantry  regiment  at  Barrack- 
pore,  was  promoted  in  due  time  to  be  ensign  in  a 
native  corps  ‘‘  up  the  country,”  and  after  naving 
passed  through  three  years  of  pale  ale  drinking, 
snipe  shooting,  and  hog  hunting,  turned  to  in  ear¬ 
nest  to  study  the  languages,  and  having  passed  the 
requisite  examination,  was  appointed  interpreter 
and  quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  In  India,  offi¬ 
cers  take  a  pride  in  being  soldiers.  The  Indian 
army,  in  this  respect,  more  resembled,  before  tlie 
days  of  amalgamation,  the  French  than  the  British 
service.  No  man  is  more  respected  in  Bengal, 
Bombay,  or  Madras,  than  the  officer  who  knows 
his  duty  thoroughly,  an<l  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
the  way  that  duty  is  dons. 

John  Milson  was  one  of  this  kind.  He  was  proud 
of  his  regiment,  proud  of  buin^  able  to  drill  the  bat¬ 
talion,  —  the  (inartermaster  in  the  Indian  army  is 
an  officer  on  tne  regular  roster  of  the  corps,  and, 
being  mounted  on  parade,  acts  as  a  second  major  at 
drill, — proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
proud  of  the  confidence  bis  men  had  in  him.  Be¬ 
fore  be  was  flve-nnd-twenty,  he  bad  been  through  a 
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campaign,  and  mentioned  in  general  orders ;  a  year 
later  bo  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  an  ir- 
regnlar  corps,  which,  at  thirty,  he  commanded,  al¬ 
though  only  a  captain  in  his  own  regiment,  and  a  bre¬ 
vet  major  in  the  army.  About  this  time,  being  on 
leave  at  the  Presidency,  he  was  captur^  by  the 
bright  eyes  and  good  figure  of  Annie  Stevens,  a 

oung  l^y  who  had  just  landed  at  Calcutta  tinoin 

er  father,  who  was  a  Colonel  and  a  Deputy  Com- 
missary-GeneraL  Mias  Stevens,  although  she  had 
been  hardly  a  month  in  India,  had  alre^y  refused 
two  highly  eligible  offers.  Old  Mr.  Currise,  the  Sud- 
der  Judge,  him  paid  her  great  attention,  and  she  — 
knowing  him  to  be  some  years  older  than  her  fa¬ 
ther,  and  being  great  friends  with  his  three  grown¬ 
up  ^ughters,  who  were  all  older  than  herself  — 
accepted  his  presents,  and  took  drives  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  just  as  ue  might  have  done  those  of  an  uncle 
or  a  grandfather.  But  when  this  yellow  old  widow¬ 
er  suddenly  went  down  on  his  knees  one  fine  mom-, 
ing  and  asked  Annie  to  become  the  second  Mrs. 
Currise,  she  first  thought  him  in  joke,  then  laughed 
at  him,  and  ended  by  declining  the  honor  intended 
her.  “  Society  ”  in  Calcutta  thought  that  Currise  had 
been  very  badly  treated,  and  took  care  to  let  Annie 
see  that  they  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  any  young 
lady  who  would  refuse  so  eligible  a  person  as  a  Suu- 
der  Judge  drawing  four  thousand  rupees  a  month, 
with  a  chance  of  a  Seat  in  Council  on  the  first  va¬ 
cancy.  “  Why  did  you  not  accept  him  ?  ”  remon¬ 
strate  old  Mrs.  General  Fancsome,  who,  when  Cur^ 
rise  had  been  rejected,  had  volunteered  to  act  as  his 
mediator  with  Annie.  “  Mr.  Currise  has  a  brother 
on  the  Direction,  the  Adjutant-General  is  bis  first 
cousin,  and  he  is  distantly  related  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  Only  think  what  you 
might  do  for  your  family  if  you  accepted  him.”  But 
Annie  pleads,  “  He  b  so  very  old.” 

“  Not  a  bit,  my  dear.  He  only  came  out  to  In¬ 
dia  in  '14,  and  allowing  him  to  have  been  twenty 
years  of  age,  that  would  only  make  him  a  little 
more  than  sixty.” 

“  But,”  sjud  Annie,  “  I  am  not  eighteen  yet  ” ; 
and  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  In  vain 
did  her  father,  the  Deputy  Commissary-General, 
and  her  mother,  urge  her.  She  was  determined  not 
to  lead  society  in  Calcutta  at  such  a  sacrifice ;  and 
so  she  decline  the  offer  of  the  Sudder  Judge’s  hand 
a  second  time, —  for  an  offer  it  really  was  which  old 
Mrs.  Fancsome  had  urged  upon  her. 

In  like  manner  had  she  received  and  declined  the 
offer  of  hand  and  heart  made  her  by  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  magnate,  no  less  a  person  than  Colonel  Fathix, 
the  Commissary-General  himself,  a  man  who  was 
not  more  than  nve  years  older  than  her  father,  and 
who  had  never  been  married,  was  known  to  be  im- 
menselv  rich,  and  to  have  the  best  cook  and  the 
best  cellar  in  British  India. 

Colonel  Fathix  was  not  more  than  fifty-nine,  or 
perhaps  sixty,  when  he  proposed  to  Annie,  and 
having  for  many  years  been  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
gay  young  bachelor,  retained  still  that  brevet  rank 
in  “society.”  His  friends  always  thought  that 
Fathix  would  leave  India,  when  his  time  for  retiring 
from  the  service  came  round,  without  a  wife,  and 
consequently  were  both  astonished  and  annoyed 
when  they  perceived  he  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  “that  strapping  fine  girl,  sir,”  as  th^  called 
Annie  Stevens.  In  India  people  live  fast,  and 
courtships  are  invariably  short  as  well  as  decisive. 
The  fact  of  Colonel  Fathix  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  in  which  Annie’s  father  held  a  poet. 


was  enough  of  itself. to  make  people  certain  that  liis 
suit  would  be  accepted.  Anu  it  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  in  the  monetary  way  fur  the  Deputy 
Commissary-General,  if  Annie  could  have  seeg 
matters  through  a  pair  of  Indian  spectacles.  How¬ 
ever,  she  did  not,  and  rejected  when  it  was  offeied 
the  hand  of  her  ancient  military  admirer,  as 
she  had  that  of  her  civil  adorer,  the  old  Sudder 
Judge. 

After  having  “jawaubed”  —  an  Anglo-Indian 
term,  which  means,  answered,  or  refused  —  two  such 
very  eligible  persons  in  one  month,  Annie  Stevens 
had  not  what  the  Americans  call  “a  goo<l  time”  of 
it  with  her  parents.  Father  and  mother  looked 
upon  her  as  a  child  who  might  have  forwanied  their 
interests  in  life  very  greatly,  but  who  had,  u|ion 
two  separate  occasions,  deliberatelv  thrown  away 
as  many  excellent  chances.  Her  father,  the  Deputy- 
Commissary,  felt  this  very  severely,  and  in  more 
ways  than  one.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  needed  a 
much  better  appointment  than  the  one  he  held,  in 
order  to  pay  what  he  owed,  put  by  a  little  money, 
retire  in  due  time  from  the  service,  and  go  home. 
With  either  a  Sudder  Judge  or  a  CoiumiKiary- 
General  —  rather  let  us  say  me  Commissary-Gener¬ 
al,  for  there  is  but  one  in  each  Indian  Presidency 

—  as  son-in-law,  he  would  have  been  certain  of 
advancement  in  the  service,  and  wpuld,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  have  attained  his  object  in  a  very  few 

ears.  Not  only,  however,  had  that  hope  vanished, 

ut  his  chief.  Colonel  Fathix,  looked  very  black  at 
him,  hanlly  spoke  when  they  met,  and  even  in 
their  official  communications  was  now  as  laconic 
and  disagreeable  as  possible.  The  fact  was,  the  old 
boy  had  given  out  when  the  Sudder  Judge  was  “ja¬ 
waubed”  by  Miss  Stevens,  that  he,  the  aforesaid 
Fathix,  could  “go  in  and  win”  what  the  civilian 
had  not  been  able  to  secure.  So  sure  was  this  gay  I 
dog  of  winning  his  briile,  that  he  made  sundry  bets 
at  the  Bengal  Club  and  elsewhere,  — “  three  to  one 
in  gold  mohrs,”  and  six  to  two  in  dozens  of  “  Simp- 
kin.”* —  hacking  himself  to  win  the  fair  Annie,  and 
make  her  his  bride  within  a  certain  number  of 
months.  He  had  lost  his  bets,  and  was  not  by  any 
means  improved  in  temper  thereby,  the  more  so  as 
sundry  old  fidlows  of  his  own  standing  in  the  service 
used  to  joke  him  about  wearing  the  willow,  and 
similar  old-fashioned  jests. 

Annie’s  parents  believed  that,  however  fine  a  girl 

—  and  that  she  was  as  fine  a  young  woman  as  ever 
landed  on  the  Hooghly  there  can  be  no  doubt  — 
their  daughter  was,  she  would  now  never  be  able,  to 
marry.  “I  only  ask  you,”  said  the  poor  old  1  idy, 
Mrs.  Stevens,  when  she  poured  out  her  griefs  to 
some  of  her  familiar  friends,  —  “I  only  ask  you  how 
it  is  possible  that  any  man  would  propose  for  a  girl 
who  has  thrown  over  a  Sudder  Judge  and  a  Com¬ 
missary-General.  I  am  sure  she  will  live  and  die 
an  old  maid.” 

But  this  prophecy,  like  many  others,  was  destined 
to  prove  false.  Within  a  month  after  she  refuseil 
the  Commissary-General,  Annie  met  at  a  Govern¬ 
ment  House  ball  John  Milson,  who  was  then  the 
Commandant  of  an  irregular  regiment,  a  nnjor  by 
brevet,  and  a  Companion  of  tne  Bath.  Milson 
had  come  down  to  the  presidency  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence.  His  reputation  as  a  soldier  was  already 
pretty  well  known,  and  as  a  not  slight  additional  rec¬ 
ommendation,  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  average 


♦A  “iroM  mohr”  ineani  tixtren  or UUitj-two iliUlingt. 

“  Slmpkin  ’’  It  tlM  Ansl^-Iodian  for  champagne. 


SIR  JOHN’S  TRODBLES. 


goo<l  looks,  with  that  deference  for  the  weaker  sex 
which  always  makes  its  way  with  women,  and  a 
total  absence  from  that  self-sufficient  puppyism, 
wliich  of  all  other  thinn  they  hate  the  most.  The 
first  day  he  saw  Annie  ne  admired  her  rery  much  ; 
the  second  he  liked  her  more  than  he  admii^  her ; 
the  thirl  he  was  desperately  in  love. 

A  fortni)(ht  later — for,  as  1  said  before,  in  India 
people  live  fast  —  he  proposed  to  her  in  the  veran¬ 
da  of  old  Currise’a  house ;  for,  by  the  advice  of 
his  counsellor,  old  Mrs.  Fancsome,  that  infatuated 
Juil^'e  had  siven  an  immense  hall  to  the  whole 
“society”  of  Calcutta,  in  the  hopes  that  Annie 
Blight,  by  seeing  the  magnificence  of  his  establish¬ 
ment,  repent  her  of  the  “  jawaub,”  and  consent  to 
become  the  second  Mrs.  Currise.  Amongst  other 
guests  M  ijor  Milson  had  been  asked,  and  having 
previously  ascertained  that  Annie  was  to  he  tbere, 
he  went  to  the  ball  determined  to  know  bis  fate. 
The  host  ha<l  to  be  attentive  to  so  many  great  iwo- 
ple  of  “society”  during  the  evening,  that  he  hail 
little  time  to  devote  to  Miss  Stevens.  However,  he 
minaged  after  supper  —  the  ohl  fellow  could  not 
dance,  and  this  alone,  as  they  say  on  the  turf, 
“  weighted  ”  him  very  heavily  in  the  race  for  a 
wife  —  to  get  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  her, 

,  and  ended  a  somewhat  nervous  harangue  by  asking 
I  her  to  tiecome  his  wife.  Annie  was  a  frank,  o[>en- 
beirted  girl,  and  although  she  was  really  grateful, 
ami  pitied  the  old  Judge,  could  not  reiist  the  plea.s- 
ure  of  a  joke.  She  courtesied  very  low  to  him  ^n 
reply,  and  said  that  she  had  b  trely  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  accepted  the  hand  of  another  gentlem  in. 

I  “  And  pray  may  I  ask,”  said  the  a-tun'she<l 
I  Ciirrse,  “who  the  fortunate  individual  isV”  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when  she  named  Mijor 
MiUiii.  “Milson,  Milson?”  he  kept  ie|>eat.ng. 
“  .Milson  !  Why,  that  is  a  young  fellow  who  coin- 
niaiids  the  Second  Irregulars;  he  has  not  fifteen 
hiiiii}red  rupees  a  month,  and  owes  at  least  fii'ty 
tbousan  1.” 

Mi-s  Sti-vens  replied  that  she  was  not  an  fa’t  with 
I  tlie  iicijor’s  monetary  affairs,  but  th  it  she  had  ac- 
ci-ptcd  him  for  her  future  lonl  and  in  ister,  and  on 
this  the  conversation  ended,  not,  ho'vevcr,  withnnf 
t  HI  ol  I  lover  —  who  at  heart  wa.s  really  a  gooil  fel¬ 
low —  offering  her  his  congratulations,  and  saying 
he  felt  sure  she  would  be  happy  with  her  future  Inis- 
Iwn  I. 

Not  so,  however,  Annie’s  father,  the  D  -puty  Com- 
III  ssury-fieneral.  It  is  true  that  nothing  could  be 
iir.oil  against  Major  Milson’s  character  ;  but  then- 
WHS  no  concealing  the  fact  of  his  being  very  much 
ill  debt.  His  pay  and  allowances  amounted  to 
•lioiit  filleen  hundred  rupees,  or  one  liuiidred  and 
filly  puiuds  per  month,  which  makes  about  eighteen 
him  Ired  per  annum  English  money.  Now,  as 
Indian  officers  are  obliged  by  deductions  in  ide  fi-oin 
their  pay,  and  by  grants  fiaiin  governineiit  for  the 
j  siiiie  purpose,  to  make  ample  allowance  for  their 
widows  and  family,  this  income  would  have  been 
ipiitc  enough  to  marry  upon,  if  Major  Milson  h  id 
iHily  la-en  free  from  debt,  which  he  certainly  was 
n  it.  And,  in  India,  being  in  debt  invariably  means 
thitthe  debtor  is  under  deduct'ons  to  pay  oH'  his 
delit,  either  to  one  of  the  banks,  or  to  some  agent  or 
meichant  who  may  be  his  sole  creditor.  Milson 
made  no  secret  of  his  difficulties;  in  fact,  in  India 
t'lere  are  no  secrets  about  anything,  fiir  every  one 
knows  his  neighbor’s  affairs  quite  as  well  as  he  does 
himself,  —  we  all  inhabit  glass  houses  in  that  conn- 
try. 


To  these  debts,  reducing  as  they  did  the  msjor’s 
income  to  something  like  four  hundred  rupees  a 
month,  the  Deputy  Commissary-General  made  a 
very  serious  objection  ;  they  formed  an  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacle  between  the  major  and  his  daughter. 
However,  when  a  young  lady  hat  made  up  her 
mind  to  a  thing,  there  is  very  little  use  thwarting 
her,  for  in  the  end  she  is  certain  to  have  her  own 
way.  Annie  Stevens  heard  all  that  had  to  be  said 
against  her  lover,  and  determined  to  accept  him 
with  all  his  monetary  imperfections  upon  his 
head.  She  said  she  was  determined  to  marry  him, 
and  then  to  get  him  out  of  debt,  and  the  accom¬ 
plished  both  designs.  Of  the  wedding  and  the 
grand  doings  which  it  caused  in  Calcutta  we  need 
not  write,  for  is  it  not  inscribed  in  the  proper 
columns  of  The  Englishman  and  of  the  Bengal 
Hurktiru  of  the  day  ?  Alter  their  marrisge.  Major 
and  Mrs.  Milson  went  “  up  country  ” ;  and  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  latter  upon  her  husband,  and 
also  to  a  promise  which  he  bad  made  her  before 
they  married,  he  sold  off  his  race-horses,  dismissed 
his  English  jockev,  parted  with  his  “  shikaree  ”  ele¬ 
phant,*  put  all  his  rifles,  guns,  racing  saddles,  four- 
in-hand  harness,  and  such-like  unnecessary  luxuries 
up  to  auction,  retaining  merely  onechaiger  for  him¬ 
self,  and  a  bullock  yharrie,  or  spring  covered  cart 
drawn  by  bullocks,  in  which  his  wife  could  go  about 
to  pay  visits,  or  travel  when  they  were  marching, 
or  go  to  church.  He  wanted  very  much  to  purchase 
a  carriage  and  pair  for  her  use,  but  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  so,  saying  that  their  first  duty 
was  to  get  clear  of  debt,  and  their  second  to 
lay  up  money  against  a  rainy  day,  when  sickness 
or  other  causes  might  oblige  him  to  go  home  on 
leave. 

And  she  carried  her  point  Until  he  married, 
Milson  had  always  found  that  as  fa.st  as  he  paid  off 
with  one  hand  he  borrowetl  with  the  other.  Of  his 
fifteen  hundred  rupees  a  month  be  paid  off  regularly 
eleven  hundred  to  his  creditors,  and  yet  his  debts 
seemed  never  to  decrease.  But  his  wife  proved  her¬ 
self  a  capital  woman  of  business.  She  took  his  affairs 
in  hand,  reduced  their  household  expenses  to  some¬ 
thing  less  than  half  what  they  were  when  Milson 
was  a  sini'le  man,  commencing  her  reign  by  turning 
off  old  Hassein  Allie,  the  ^ithful  Kitmagar,  or 
hiitler,  who  had  rohbed  his  master  fur  the  last  fitleen 
vears  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
So  well  did  Annie  succeed  in  her  financial  opera¬ 
tions,  that  in  two  years  after  their  marriage  a  sensible 
diminution  was  made  in  the  amount  Milkm  owed,  in 
timr  years  he  was  nearly  clear,  in  five  he  was  a  free 
man,  and  in  six  they  had  commenced  that  nest-egg 
which  afterwards  increased  so  largely.  In  the  mean 
time  Milson  had  been  promoteil  from  brevet  to 
“  pucka  ”  t  major,  from  that  to  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  had  lieen  offered,  and  had  accepted,  an  appoints 
ment  in  the  Political  Department,  which  gave  him 
three  tliousand  rupees  a  month,  or  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  six  huhdreil  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  His 
expenses  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  somewhat  in- 
crea.sed,  but  still  Ann  e  kept  a  very  tight  hand  on 
the  purse-strings.  They  had  no  family,  and  thus 
were  savetl  a  hundred  necessary  outlays  which  are 
imperative  ujion  those  who  are  obliged  to  live  in 
India,  and  have  to  send  their  children  home  to  be 


*  A  “  shikanc  elephant  ”  la  an  elephant  trained  and  aoeaetmiMil 
pi  heinv  lunl  In  thier  ehieitiiia,  deer-ebrntlna,  and  in  other  apurts 
where  the  ep.irtem’in  Urea  off  hU  bock  at  the  ipune. 

t  “  Puck»”  an  Anglo-Indian  term  tor  ktnAfdt,  or  ml. 
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educated.  Milaoe  never  eaae  hone  for  hi*  fuiv 
lough,  for  he  looked  forward  to  Making  ng  what 
woud  enable  him  to  apend  a  certain  income  ta 
England,  and  only  wantM  to  retom  to  Europe  when 
he  gave  up  the  aenrice  altogether.  In  due  time  be 
obtained  tne  rank  of  nuijor-general,  and  with  it  an 
appointment  wfaiidi  obliged  him  to  reiide  at  the 
r^idencjr,  being  nothing  eln  but  that  of  Con- 
minary'General,  out  of  which  Annie's  old  admirer, 
Colon^  Fathix.  —  loog  ago  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  boned  in  the  chmhjiLid  of  his  native  parish 
in  Hertforddure,  —  had  made  ao  much  money.  In 
this  position  Major-General  Milson  began  to  roll  up 
aaoney  in  earnest,  —  somehow  or  outer  Commis¬ 
sariat  officers  in  India  always  do.  Annie  —  no 
longer  a  very  young  woman,  for  they  had  been 
mamed  by  this  time  more  than  twenty  years  r- 
still  looked  after  the  purse,  which  now  contained 
something  very  comfortable  in  bank  shares,  East 
Indian  railway  scrip,  and  other  substantial  securities, 
besides  a  highly  respectable  balance  at  the  ^  Agra 
and  United  Servioe  Bank,  CalcuU.-!  Branch.” 

When  the  mutiny  broke  out,  Milson  did  the  state 
excellent  service,  so  much  so,  that  at  the  strong  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
he  was  made  a  K.  C.  B.,  and  was  thenceforward 
known  to  the  worid,  as  he  will  be  to  the  readers  of 
this  little  tale,  as  Major-General  Sir  John  Milson, 
K.  C.  B. ;  Annie,  as  a  matter  of  course,  becoming 
Lady  MilMn,  and  much  honored  as  the  wife  of  a 
well-known  gallant  officer.  Milson  then  left  the 
service  in  which  he  had  done  so  much  good  work, 
and  came  home  to  England.  His  pension,  together 
with  what  in  the  Indian  service  used  to  be  called  | 
his  “on-reckonings,” — equivalent  to  the  pay  as  full 
colonel  of  a  regiment  which  is  given  to  general  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  English  army, —  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  interest  of  what  he  had 
saved,  h'ls  money  being  well  invested  in  Indian  se- 
enrities  gave  him  about  three  thousand  per  annum 
additional.  He  was  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
this  story  in  excellent  health,  and,  being  but  little 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  was  able  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  as  keenly  in  England  as  if  he  had  never  been 
out  of  the  country ;  and,  indeed,  far  more  than  the 
mmority  of  languid  youths  whom  he  met  at  the 
club  and  at  every  dinner  or  evening  party  to  which 
be  went.  In  field-sports  few  men  could  beat  Mil- 
son.  He  was  as  gooa  a  shot,  as  straight  a  rider  across 
country,  and  could  handle  the  ribbons  of  a  four-in- 
hand  drag  quite  as  well  at  fivo-and-fifty  as  he  could 
at  five-and-twenty.  He  liad  introductions  to  the 
best  houses,  was  well  received  everywhere,  and  was 
much  liked  wherever  he  went.  He  took  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  all  political  and  social  movements,  had 
been  asked  to  contest  a  Midland  borough  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  had  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  so  at  the  next  election.  In  London  he  belonged 
to  two  good  clubs,  and  go  where  he  would  he  always 
met  people  who  in  Bengal,  or  some  Indian  cam¬ 
paign,  had  known  him  and  received  some  kindness 
or  other  from  his  hands.  He  had  been  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  man  in  India,  and  was  now  quite  as  much  liked 
in  England.  His  health  was  gooil,  his  digestion  ex¬ 
cellent,  his  household  well  arranged,  and  the  balance 
at  his  banker's  more  than  he  required.  With  all 
these  many  advantages  was  it  possible  Sir  John 
Milson  could  be  unhappy  ?  He  was  about  as  miser¬ 
able  a  man  as  is  to  be  round  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom.  What  his  troubles  were,  how  they  arose, 
who  caused  them,  and  how  they  were  cured,  must 
be  told  in  another  chapter. 


CHAFTXB  n. 

Oxx  of  the  oldest  —  if  not  the  oldest,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  intimate  —  friend  whom  Sir  John 
Milson  had  in  the  world  was  Colonel  Laber,  of  the 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  The  two  stddiers  had  gone 
out  to  India  together  some  thirty  years  before,  and 
their  respective  careers  had  been  very  similar.  As 
cadets,  Milson  had  gone  oat  for  the  infantry,  and 
Laber  for  the  artillery,  and  had  in  due  time  joined 
their  respective  corps.  For  auiny  years  they  had 
been  stationed  at  the  same  place,  and  in  hog-hunt¬ 
ing,  tiger-shooting,  horse-raoing,  and  the  other  occu¬ 
pations  which  form  the  staple  amusements  of  young 
Indian  military  men,  they  Wl  mixed  a  great  deij 
together,  their  pursuits  being  in  these  respects  very 
similar. 

As  years  passed  on,  both  had  sobered  down  con¬ 
siderably,  more  particularly  Milson,  who,  as  ws 
have  seen,  had,  when  a  brevet-major,  married  and 
settled  in  life.  Laber  remiuned  a'  bachelor,  but 
this  had  not  impaired  the  intimacy  between  tbs 
two  friends,  and  whenever  they  met,  or  whenever 
they  were  at  the  same  station,  no  two  officers  saw 
more  of  each  other.  In  the  race  for  promotion,  the 
infantry  officer  had  often  headed  the  artilleryman, 
and  vice  vend.  Laber  was  a  regimental  captaia 
some  years  before  Milson,  but  the  latter  got  to  be 
major  before  his  friend,  who  had  again  reached  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  first.  After  thb  Milsoa 
hdd  again  come  up  with  his  friend  and  had  reached 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  had  been  able  to 
retire  upon  his  pension,  his  old  friend  having  then 
attained  the  rank  of  full  colonel,  and  being  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  brigade  o(  hoiwe  artillery.  Since  hii 
return  to  England.  Sir  John  Milson  had  often  writ¬ 
ten  to  ask  Colonel  Laber  why  he  did  not  retire 
from  the  service,  as  he  was  now  entitled  to  bis  pen¬ 
sion,  and,  never  having  married,  had  no  cause  or 
reason  to  save  money,  as  his  friend  had  done.  ^But 
the  reply  was  always  the  same :  “  My  pension," 
wrote  Laber,  “  will  die  with  me ;  and  as  I  have 
others  depending  npon  me,  I  must  save  something 
for  their  sake  before  1  give  up  the  service.”  Tbs 
colonel  never  mentioned  what  persons  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him,  and  as  Sir  J^n  knew  ho  had 
never  married,  he  made  sure  that  there  was  behind 
the  scenes  some  widowed  sister,  or  impoverished 
brother,  or  nephew,  or  nieces,  for  whom  his  old 
friend  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  put  by  for 
the  future.  In  these  brief  paragraphs  about  hiiiuelf 
Colonel  Laber  olfered  no  explanations,  and  there¬ 
fore  Sir  John  made  no  further  inquiries.  Ill 
thought  that  there  must  be  a  skeleton  more  or  leM 
nnsightly  in  his  old  friend’s  enpboard,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  ask  to  see  that  which  the  other 
was  evidently  so  unwilling  to  show.  A  certaia 
amount  of  correspondence  —  an  uncommonly  fie- 
quent  one,  considering  the  great  distance  apart  and 
the  now  entirely  different  occupations  of  the  two 
friends  —  was  kept  up  after  the  return  of  Sir  John 
Milson  to  Europe,  and  presents  were,  so  to  speak, 
exchiinged  from  time  to  time  between  the  two 
veterans. 

“  I  have  been  over  to  Delhi,”  Colonel  Laber 
would  write,  “  and  saw  there  some  very  bo.autifal 
scarfs  of  quite  a  new  design  and  fabric.  I  have 
sent  one  down  to  Calcutta  for  transmission  by  ths 
next  mail  to  Lady  Milson,  and  I  hope  she  will 
accept  it  from  her  old  friend.” 

He  had  a  great  respect  for  Annie  had  t^ 
colonel,  and  wlienever  she  asked  him  why  he  did 
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not  msrry,  would  always  answer  that  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  until  ho  could  find  a  lady  exactly  like  .ler ;  and, 
indeed,  the  saying  had  become  quite  a  joke  between 
the  two  frienos,  not  the  less  relished  because  it  was 
somewhat  old. 

“  I  am  looking  everywhere  for  the  counterpart 
of  Annie,”  Sir  John  used  to  write  afier  he  had  got 
home,  “  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  her ; 
when  I  do,  she  shall  be  packed  up  and  sent  out 
overland  to  your  address.  But,  in  order  to  con¬ 
sole  you  in  your  bachelorhood,  I  have  sent  by 
Southampton  a  newly  invented  breech-loading 
rifle,  which  the  Bishop  of  Bond  Street  has  just 
brought  out,  and  which,  unless  the  hand  and  eye  of 
the  man  who  killed  the  tiger  just  twenty-four  years 
ago  this  month  at  the  Jussulpore  ghaut  have  lost 
their  cunning,  ought  to  do  much  execution,  after 
the  cold  wtijdher  is  over,  in  the  Terrai  jungles. 
The  present  is  from  Annie,  who  sends  her  love,  and 
hopes  still  that  your  next  Christmas  dinner  will  be 
eaUm  in  this  house,  and  that  you  will  give  up  what 
really  seems  to  be  your  intention,  of  dying  in 
harness.  Seriously  speaking,  or  rather  seriously 
writing,  do,  my  dear  Laber,  come  home  before  you 
get  too  old  to  enjoy  life  in  England.  You  are' 
now  entitled  to  your  pension,  which,  with  off¬ 
reckonings,  will  give  you  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  You  must  have  saved  a  few 
thousand  rupees,  quite  enough  to  purchase  and 
furnish  a  box  somewhere  in  the  country,  where  you 
can  rent  good  shooting.  In  the  season  you  can 
come  up  to  London,  and  I  need  harilly  say  that  if 
you  would  eat  seven  dinners  a  week  in  our  house. 
It  woulil  please  us  more  than  if  you  ate  S'x,  and 
that  for  the  si.x  we  shall  be  more  thankful  than  for 
five.  I  will  get  your  name  put  up  tor  the  Senior 
and  Oriental,  at  both  of  which  places  }rou  will  meet 
a  host  of  old  friends.  You  will  be  quite  well 
enough  off  not  to  deny  yourself  a  park  cob  in  tlie 
season,  and  a  month  at  Homburg  or  Vichy  when 
that  is  over.  Surely  such  a  life  is  in  every  way 
preferable  to  soldiering  at  your  age,  particularly 
when  you  have  no  specud  object  —  so  far  as  I  can 
tee  —  for  saving  money.  You  must  be  tired  of 
India.  The  country  has  entirely  changwl  since  we 
soldiered  together  at  Cabul,  and  since  the  days  of 
the  mutiny  a  curse  seems  to  have  descendml  upon 
the  service.  What  pleasure  can  you  have  in  field- 
days,  in  blowing  up  young  subalterns  for  not  being 
more  regular  at  the  riding-school,  or  in  sitting  as  a 
magistrate  in  the  orderly-room,  and  in  awarding 
ponish  drill  to  drunken  gunners  ?  Be  advised,  old 
friend,  and  come  home ;  send  in  your  papers  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  letter,  and  write  to  me  to  welcome 
you  at  Marseilles,  at  Malta,  or  even  at  Alexandria. 
Annie  say's  she  would  like  nothing  better  than  a 
trip  to  the  latter  place,  and  that  we  will  both  be 
delighted  to  meet  you  there,  go  all  together  by  the 
French  steamer  to  Jaffa,  visit  Jerusalem,  thence  by 
Damascus  into  Syria,  spend  a  couple  of  months  on 
the  Lebanon,  and  come  home  by  Constantinople 
and  the  Danube.  Say  the  word,  be  up  and  doing, 
ami  yon  will  find  us  as  good  as  our  wo^.” 

In  due  time,  some  seventy  days  or  so,  there  came 
a  reply  to  this  letter,  but  not  such  a  one  as  Sir 
John  hoped  for,  and,  in  the  most  important  particu¬ 
lar,  by  no  means  what  be  bad  expected,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract —  comprising  the  chief  part  of  the 
letter  —  will  show :  — 

”  I  onlv  wish,  my  dear  Milson,  that  I  could  follow 
vour  advice,  leave  the  service,  and  m  home  at  once. 
But,  as  you  will  see  before  you  fin'ish  tnis  letter,  I  cannot 


do  so  nntil  I  have  scraped  together  a  few  more  of  those 
rupees  wliich  we  all  despiite  so  much  whilst  wc  are 
young,  but  find  so  absolutely  necessary  when  we  get 
older.  And  this  leads  me  at  once  to  the  pith  of  my 
tale,  whicli  for  many  years  I  have  wished  to  tell  you, 
hut  somehow,  when  the  moment  came,  never  dsred  to 
speak  of  until  now  I  am  obliged  to  do  so.  Yon  have 
often  joked  me  about  having  a  skeleton  in  my  closet, 
and  I  have  ns  often  denied  the  impubition ;  but  I  did 
not  speak  the  truth.  I  haee  a  skeleton  in  iny  closet,  and, 
what  is  more,  I  am  about  to  send  it  home  erelong  to  be 
placed  in  your  keeping,  whilst  I  remain  out  there  to 
work  some  years  longer  for  what  will  make  it  indepen¬ 
dent  when  I  am  gone.  My  large  pay  and  allowances 
out  hero,  and  the  very  economical  way  [  live  (for  I  don’t 
spend  more  than  the  junior  second  lientenant  in  the 
regiment),  has  enabled  me  to  insure  my  life  very  heavily, 
so  that  if  1  die  before  I  leave  tlie  service,  my  heir  will 
bo  able  to  claim  ten  thousand  pounds.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  I  am  rolling  up  my  savings  in  the  best  and  safest 
investments,  and,  so  soon  ns  I  am  write  myself  down  as 
worth  that  amount  in  hard  cash,  1  will  consider  my 
labor  for  others  at  an  end,  and  betake  myself  to  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  a  retired  Anglo-Indian  in'on  aim-vhair  at 
tlie  Oriental  Club. 

“  But,  before  1  go  farther,  my  dear  Milson,  in  this 
my  confession,  I  do  exact  a  promise  from  you,  which  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  give,  fur  the  sake  of  old  days 
when  wc  lioth  went  out  as  griffins  together,  and  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  a  friendship  nnd  an  intimacy  which  has 
now  spread  over  a  great  (lart  of  half  a  century.  The 
promise  I  want  you  to  make  is  this  —  that  you  will  not 
reveal  to  a  soul — not  eeen  to  your  wife  —  what  I  now 
tell  you,  aud  that  you  ^vill  keep  the  secret  religiously 
until,  if  ever,  I  relaue  yon  from  observing  it.  I  shall 
take  no  further  steps  in  the  matter  until  I  hear  from 
you  in  reply  to  this  letter ;  and  when  I  do  hear,  as  1 
expect,  promising  secrecy  and  accepting  the  trust,  I 
will  at  once  carry  ont  my  intentions. 

“  You  will  be  surprisoil  to  hear  that  I  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  nineteen  and  eighteen  years  respectively.  Their 
mother  was  wliat  in  this  country  wc  call  a  Portuguese, 
wliich,  as  you  know,  means  a  half-caste  descendant  of 
the  old  conquerors  of  India.  I  met  her,  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  licr  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church, 
wlien  1  was  on  leave  at  Goa,  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Unfortunately,  the  marriage,  owing  to  some  want 
of  formality  about  the  papers  I  ought  to  have  submitted, 
was  not  legal  according  to  tlie  Portuguese  law.  Had  it 
been  80,  it  would  hare  been  also  legal  in  England,  and 
my  daughters  would  hare  been  entitled  to  the  usual  al- 
lowance  from  the  military  fund  at  my  death.  Very 
soon  after  our  marriage  I  was  sent,  as  you  may  remcm- 
ber,  to  Burmnh,  where  I  had  a  political  appointment. 
My  wife  followed  me  there  in  due  time,  and,  as  I  was 
the  only  English  officer  at  the  station,  the  tact  of  my 
wife  being  dark  was  not  oliserved.  1  never  mentioned 
the  fact  of  my  marriage  to  yon,  for,  like  all  Anglo-In¬ 
dians,  1  felt  somuwiiat  ashamed  at  my  wife  being  a  hidf- 
caste.  I  always  intended  to  tell  you  of  it  some  day, 
and,  had  we  ever  been  at  the  same  station  together  dur- 
ing  mv  wife’s  lifetime,  1  should  of  course  have  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  She  lived  seven  years  after  our  mar¬ 
riage,  and,  curiously  enough,  these  were  exactly  the 
seven  years  in  which  you  and  I  saw  so  little  of  each 
other. 

“  I  was  three  years  and  a  half  in  Burmah ;  then  I 
was  ordered,  on  temporary  duty,  with  a  battery,  to 
Affglianistan,  and,  at  you  remember,  although  in  the 
same  army,  we  were  in  dilierent  divisions,  and  did  not  see 
very  much  of  each  other.  Daring  that  time  my  wife 
remained  at  Burmah,  where  I  joined  ber  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  A  year  later  she  had  her  lint  child,  and 
a  year  afterwards  her  last,  which  she  died  in  giving 
birth  to.  Our  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one  under 
the  circumstances,  bat  I  question  whether  it  would  hare 
been  so  had  1  been  ttatioaed  at  any  place  where  there 
were  other  ladies,  and  wliere  my  poor  wife’s  deficiencies 
of  education  and  manners  would  have  beeu  brought  into 
contrast  with  them.  After  her  lights,  —  after  the  fashion 
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of  her  people,  her  edurttioo,  and  her  mannera,  —  ahe 
made  me  an  excellent  wife,  and  1  don’t  think  we  ever 
had  n  dUagreeable  word.  It  was  only  at  her  death, 
when  I  wanted  to  pnt  mr  two  babies  upon  the  register 
of  the  military  fund,  I  discovered  that,  although  married 
to  her  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  by  a  clergyman  of  her 
own  church,  I  was  not  legally  married  according  to  tlie 
laws  of  Portugal,  and  therefore  was  not  so  according  to 
those  of  Eiicland.  I  took  the  best  legal  opinion  in 
England,  and  every  lawyer  confirmed  this  view  of  the 
case.  A  marriage  of  any  English  subject  is  considered 
as  lawful  08  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bad  per¬ 
formed  it,  provided  it  is  lawful  in  the  country  where  it 
is  solemnized,  but  not  so  otherwise ;  and,  to  my  intense 
sorrow,  I  discovered  that  ray  two  daughters  were  illegiti¬ 
mate  when  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  error.- 

“  A  bachelor  home  in  the  hot  plains  of  llindostan  was 
no  place  for  young  children,  and  1  therefore  determined 
to  consign  my  two  girls  to  the  care  of  the  French  nuns, 
who  have  a  convent  in  the  Himalaya  Hills.  1  did  so, 
and  for  many  years  only  saw  them  now  and  again  when 
1  could  run  up  to  pay  tiiem  a  short  visit  and  snatch  a 
mouthful  of  cool  air  for  myself.  My  wife  had  on  her 
dcaih-bed  made  me  promise  that  they  should  be  brought 
up  in  her  own  faith,  and  this  I  promi-ed  solemnly  should 
be  the  case.  The  lady  superior  of  the  convent  never 
knew  that  the  children  were  mine,  nor  do  the  girls  them¬ 
selves  know  it.  When  1  took  them  to  the  convent,  I 
said  they  were  the  orphans  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
died  in  very  bad  circumstances,  and  that,  not  being 
likely  to  marry  myself,  I  had  adopted  his  little  ones.  1 
gave  them  the  name  of  Faber,  and  to  this  day  they  go 
by  the  name  of  Ann  and  Mary  Faber.  They  are  two 
lovely  girls,  —  not  the  least  like  me,  but  the  very  image 
of  what  their  poor  mother  was  when  we  married,  only 
not  so  dark.  They  look  more  like  Italians  or  Spaniards, 
and,  unless  they  alter  very  much  indeed,  will  grow  up 
very  handsome  women. 

"  And  now,  my  tlear  old  friend,  you  know  what  my 
skeleton  is,  or,  rather,  you  know  that  I  have  two  of 
them ;  and  you  can  understand  why  1  have  remained 
out  in  India  so  long.  Not  lieing  legitimate,  my  two 
girls  would  be  desiitute  when  1  die,  unless  I  can  manage 
to  save  up  something  to  leave  them,  and  I  have  fixed  the 
minimum  of  that  ‘something’  at  five  thousand  pounds 
each.  If  1  am  spared  four  years  lon^r,  I  shall  be  able, 
what  between  the  money  I  h  ive  saved  and  the  amount  1 
can  spare  from  my  pension  towanls  paying  for  a  life  in¬ 
surance,  to  leave  them  this  amount  at  my  death.  But 
not  until  they  are  much  older,  and  are  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulties  1  was  placed  in  with  regard  to  their 
1 1  poor  mother,  will  I  ever  tell  them,  or  tell  any  one  else, 
that  they  are  my  daughters.  You  are  the  only  person 
on  earth  that  knows  my  secret,  and  I  rely  upon  your 
honor  not  to  mention  it,  even  to  Lady  Milson,  although, 
of  all  other  women  on  earth,  she  is  the  one  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  esteem.  If  you  will  do  this,  and  take 
charge  of  the  two  girls  when  they  roach  home,  you  will 
add  a  very  large  item  to  the  already  long  list  of  kind  acts 
for  which  I  am  in  your  debt.  Only  remember  these  girls 
must  not  be  known  to  any  single  being  as  ray  daughters. 
'Their  name  is  Faber.  'Tiiey  la-lievo  that  their  father  was 
an  English  merchant  in  Burmah,  that  both  their  parenu 
are  dead,  and  that  I  have  adopted  them. 

“  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  them  is  as  follows  :  Im¬ 
mediately  after  I  receive  your  reply,  —  and  I  will  gladly 
pay  for  a  telegram  as  fur  as  buez,  so  as  to  anticipate 
the  mail,  —  I  will  prepare  the  girls  for  their  start,  and 
send  them  to  Calcutta,  there  to  embark  for  England. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  will  l>e  some  three  or  four  months 
after  you  receive  tliis  Itefora  they  can  reach  Southamp¬ 
ton.  In  that  time  I  want  you  to  look  out  for  some 
respectalde  lady  with  whom  they  can  be  boanled,  and 
who  will  take  charge  of  tlieir  education,  and  provide  the 
requisite  masters  for  them  at  my  expense.  In  short,  I 
shouhl  wish  you  to  engage  a  suitable  person  fur  them 
as  governess,  and  to  take  a  small  house  somewhere  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  London  for  her  and  the  gpris, 
where  they  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  good  mas¬ 


ters.  I  will  send  you,  by  the  same  mail  that  takes  the  I 
girls  home,  five  hundred  pounds ;  this  will  serve  to  I 
outfit  them,  on  their  arrival,  with  clothes,  &c.,  and  to  ■ 
furnish  the  house  you  take  for  them  neatly.  After  that,  . 
I  will  remit  home  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  (lounds  I 
per  annum,  out  of  which  the  salary  of  the  governess, 
the  rent  of  the  house,  the  girls’  clothing,  and  all  other 
expenses  ought  to  Im  paid.  If  you  don’t  think  it 
enough,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  more.  1  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  you  should  be  very  particular 
in  the  person  you  select  as  governess.  The  girls  can 
read  and  write  English  well,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  history,  but  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  the 
world  calls  accomplishments,  and  have  no  more  idea  of 
mu'ic  or  drawing  than  your  old  Kitraagar,  who,  by  the 
wav,  comes  regularly  once  a  month  to  ask  news  about 
*  hfilson  Sahib  ’  and  the  ‘  Mem  Sahib.’ 

“  And  now  I  shall  bring  this  letter  to  an  end.  I  have 
made  my  confession  to  you,  told  you  how  you  can  help 
me,  and  shall  await  your  answer  with  some  impatience, 
although  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it  will  be  in  the 
affirmative.  There  is  merely  one  thing  I  find  I  have 
omitted  to  say,  which  is,  that  as,  according  to  the 
romise  I  made  their  mother,  the  girls  have  been 
rought  up  as  Uoman  Catholics,  it  would  be  better  if 
you  procure)!  the  services  of  a  governess  belonging  to 
tliat  church.” 

This  lengthy  communication  of  his  old  friendi 
Sir  John  Milson  found  lying  on  his  breakfast-table 
one  morning  about  Easter.  According  to  his  wont,  j 
he  had  got  down  stairs  a  few  minutes  before  his  wife. 
The  Calcutta  mail  had  been  delivered  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  there  were  four  or  five  Indian  letters  (as 
well  as  “  The  Englishman  Overland  Summary  ”), 
and  one  or  two  for  his  wife,  for  both  had  many 
friends  who  remembered  them  in  the  land  of  the 
sun.  Colonel  Labor’s  handwriting  at  once  caught 
Sir  John’s  eyes,  but  be  generalljr  left  it  to  the  last, 
preferring  to  scan  the  communications  from  others 
before  reading  the  long,  pleasant,  gossiping  epistle 
of  his  old  comrade,  which  recalled  many  bygone 
events,  —  deeds  in  the  battle  as  well  as  the  hunting 
field ;  night  attacks  on  the  Khyber  Pass ;  outlying 
pickets  at  Cabool ;  Jolly  mess-dinners  ;  race-meet¬ 
ings  ;  tigers  shot,  missed,  bagged,  and  lost ;  shoot¬ 
ing-parties  living  in  tents ;  and  all  the  other  thou¬ 
sand  ineidents  of  a  soldier’s  life  in  India.  ”  Here 
is  a  long  letter  from  the  old  gunner,”  —  the  name 
by  which  Colonel  Laber  had  been  known  for  the  htst 
thirty  years,  —  said  Sir  John  to  his  wife,  as  he 
opened  it  between  the  intervals  of  eating  his  egg 
and  tasting  his  tea.  ”  What  can  the  oM  boy  have 
to  say  '{ ”  Presently,  as  he  began  to  read  it,  his  at¬ 
tention  got  more  and  more  riveted,  and  Annie  had 
to  ask  him  twice  for  rice  (like  all  Anglo-Indians,  the 
Milsons  always  had  rice  on  their  break  fast-table) 
before  she  could  draw  his  attention  to  the  every¬ 
day  business  of  breakfast.  When  be  lookeil  up,  his 
face  wore  such  an  appearance  of  astonishment  tiuit  | 
Lady  Milson  was  almost  alarmed.  “  VVhy,  John, 
what  is  the  matter ‘f  Has  anything  happened  lo 
Laber  ?  ”  she  asked,  and  this  recalled  to  his  memo¬ 
ry  what  he  had  just  gathered  from  the  letter,  that 
all  regarding  the  story  of  his  old  friend’s  marriage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advent  of  the  two  young  la¬ 
dies,  was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  his  wife, 
from  whom  Sir  John  bad  never  before  in  his  life 
concealed  anything.  He  mumbled  out  some  tale 
about  bank  shares  having  fallen  in  value,  and  tliat 
he  must  look  alter  the  interests  of  his  old  fi  icnd. 
Lady  Milson  did  not  ask  to  see  the  letter,  for  she 
bad  letters  of  her  own  to  read,  and  was  not  a  wom¬ 
an  in  whose  character  curiosity  was  a  leading  fe.i- 
turc.  Sir  John  said  something  about  having  letters 
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to  write,  and  an  appointment  at  the  club,  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  hurrying  over  his  breakfast,  and  made  off 
to  the  back  dining-room  (called  his  studv),  there  to 
think  over  the  difficulties  which  bis  olti  chum  was 
about  to  impose  upon  him. 

“  Why  on  earth  I  am  not  to  tell  Annie  anything 
about  the  story  is  more  than  I  can  understand,” 
said  Sir  John  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone. 
He  read  the  letter  over  again  from  beginning  to 
end,  every  now  and  then  uttering  some  expletive 
of  bewilderment.  “  Married,  and  never  told  me  a 
word  about  it.  A  French  governess ;  furnished 
house  ;  two  girls,  —  very  beautiful.  What  on  earth 
will  people  say  or  think  when  they  hear  I  am  the 
paymaster  of  a  suburban  residence  inhabited  by 
three  ladies  ?  If  I  could  only  tell  Annie,  and  ask 
her  advice  I  I  must  ask  some  person’s  advice.  I 
can’t  order  a  French 'governess  as  I  would  a  pair  of 
boots  or  a  hamper  of  wine.  No,  hang  me,  I  can’t 
do  it  I  ’ll  write  and  tell  the  gunner  that  I  really 
must  decline,  unless  he  allows  me  to  tell  Annie  all 
about  it” 

Such  was  the  determination  —  which  lasted 
rather  less  than  three  minutes  —  at  which  Sir  John 
arrived.  But  then  came  the  thought,  would  not 
his  old  friend  have  done  as  much  tor  him,  had  he 
been  in  the  same  situation  and  their  ptositions  re¬ 
versed  ?  Who  was  it  that  years  ago  lent  him  three 
thousand  rupees  to  pay  his  racing  bets,  which  he 
would  have  been  utterly  and  forever  disgraceil  if 
he  had  not  met  at  once  ?  Who  was  it,  when  he 
beard  Lieutenant  Milson  was  laid  up  with  jungle 
fever,  rode  a  hundred  miles  in  ten  hours  through  a 
blazing  hot  Indian  sun,  and  nursed  his  friend  until 
he  was  on  hi-t  legs  again  ? 

How  did  he  escape  the  sword  of  that  Affghan 
fiin:itic,  near  Candahar?  was  it  not  by  Laber 
shooting  the  man  dead  as  he  rushed  umn  his 
friend,  who  was  looking  away  at  the  time  ?  How 
many  years  ago  was  that, — thirty?  no,  something 
•hurt  of  that,  —  about  twenty-six  or  seven.  What 
jolly  days  were  those  Affghan  camp.algning  times  ! 
Wliere  were  all  the  fellows  who  dined  at  the  Horse 
Artillery  mess  the  night  before  Guznee  was  taken  ? 
Vie  sat  down  sixteen.  By  Jove !  I  remember  all 
their  names  much  better  than  I  do  those  of  the 
itupid  stuck-up  people  I  met  last  week  at  Lonl 
Kggspoon’s.  They  are  all  gone  now,  except  Laber, 
my.seif,  and  Spinvith,  the  little  doctor,  who  has  re¬ 
tired  and  lives  at  Cheltenham.  I  will  do  it.  Laber 
would  do  as  much,  and  more,  for  me  if  I  wanted 
him.  I  must  pull  through  the  business  somehow. 

1  dare  say  there  are  agencies  and  places  where 
French  governesses  can  be  procured.  It  will  be  a 
nuisance  keeping  the  aif.iir  a  secret  from  Annie, 
but  I  must  do  it,  if  I  want  to  serve  Laber.  The 
mail  goes  out  to-night.  I  ’ll  write  and  say  that  I  ’ll 
do  all  he  wants,  and  I  ’ll  telegraph  at  the  same  time 
lo  Suez,  so  that  he  will  know  my  determination  by 
the  mail  that  leaves  there  to-morrow  for  Bombay, 
and  tile  nies.sage  will  be  sent  on  at  once  from  that 
place  to  Meerut.  Do  it  ?  Of  course,  I  must  and 
will.  If  there  was  no  difficulty  to  overcome,  noth¬ 
ing  unpleasant  in  doing  what  the  old  gunner  asks 
me,  there  could  be  no  merit  on  my  part  Of  course 
I  ’ll  do  it.” 

And  so  Sir  John  betook  himself  to  the  Oriental 
Club,  and  wrote  by  that  night’s  mail  to  tell  his  old 
friend  that  the  girls  might  be  sent  home,  and  he 
Would  do  his  utniost  to  do  all  their  father  wanted, 
and  to  have  a  suitable  house  ready  for  them  on 
their  arrival  in  England. 


CHAPTER  III. 


WANTED,  A  GOVERNESS.  Mutt  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  A 
French  laily  with  «  jrood  kuowletlge  of  Kofflish  p««^eiTed* 
rnexceplioonl  referenc^t  retiulrt^  ;  and  a  libeml  talarj  fiveo. 
Apply  hy  letter  to  J.  M.,  the  Orit'OUl  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

*•  WiiAT  a  very  singular  place  for.a  governess  to 
apply  at,”  said  Lady  M.lson  to  her  husband,  as  she 
read  the  above  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Post 
at  breakfast  one  morning,  “  What  a  curious  place 
for  a  governess  to  apply  at.  Why,  the  initials  are 
the  same  as  your  own,  John.” 

It  was  fortunate  for  Sir  John  that  two  walls  of 
paper  intervened  between  him  and  his  wife,  for  he 
sat  reading  the  Homeward  Mail,  and  Lady  Milson 
the  Morning  Post,  as  they  sipped  their  tea  and  made 
inroads  into  their  toa.st.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  his 
better-half  would  have  certainly  seen  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  her  lord  and  master.  Poor 
Sir  John’s  troubles  had  begun,  as  he  thought,  in 
earnest,  but  as  yet  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  evil. 
He  had  writti'n  to  tell  his  old  friend  that  he  would 
do  all  he  could  for  his  daughters  when  they  arrived, 
and  wouM  have  a  home  re.idy  for  them  by  the  time 
they  arrived.  But  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it,  he 
knew  no  more  than  a  babe  unborn.  Already  he 
had  been  more  than  suspected  of  wanting  a  house 
for  some  pTSon  for  whom  he  ought  not  to  find  either 
house  or  Imme.  He  had  gone  to  a  West-end  house- 
agent,  and  told  him  that  he  required,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ixmdon,  a  villa  with  three  best 
bedrooms,  a  dining-room  and  drawing-room,  and 
suitable  for  a  small  establishment..  The  agent 
“yes.  Sir  Johned,”  and  “no.  Sir  Johned,”  and 
'“  you  miiy  depend  upon  my  getting  you  the.  very 
thing  you  require.  Sir  Johned”  him,  until  be  felt 
inclined  to  knock  him  down  upon  the  spot  and  run 
away.  But  when  poor  Sir  .lohn  began  to  give  very 
particular  directions  that  all  letters  on  the  subject  of 
this  villa  were  to  be  sent  to  him  at  his  club,  and  not 
to  his  house,  the  man’s  countenance  spread  into 
something  as  near  a  grin  as  a  respectable  trades¬ 
man  could  allow  himself  to  induLe  in.  “  You  may 
trust  to  me.  Sir  John,”  he  exclaimed.  “  I  perfectly 
understand.  Sir  John.  You  may  rest  a.<i8ureii  that 
your  confidence  shall  be  respected.”  And  with  this 
there  came  over  the  fellow’s  eyelid  something  ap¬ 
proaching  so  near  to  a  wink,  that  Sir  John  Iclc  iu  a 
greater  rage  than  ever,  and  walked  off  muttering 
anything  but  prayers,  “  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
were  a  Hindian  ba.>ihaw,”  as  the  house-agent  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  afterwards  when  speaking  of  the  in¬ 
terview  to  a  friend.  At  last,  —  and  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  as  if  he  really  was  doing  something  which 
he  ought  not,  —  he  got  a  suitable  house  in  the  new 
part  of  Kensington,  which  he  took  at  a  rent  of 
seventy-five  pounds  a  year.  Of  course  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  house  had  to  be  made  out  in  his  name, 
for  he  had  not  yet  engaged  the  governess  who  was 
to  rule  over  the  establishment.  Sir  John  bad  lieen 
a  householder  in  London  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
his  name  was,  of  course,  in  the  Blue  Book,  the  Court 
Guide,  and  the  Post-office  Directory.  A  reference 
lo  any  of  the.se  hooks  showed  that  he  lived  in  a 
house  for  which  he  must  pay  at  least  four  hundred 
per  annum  rent.  From  what  he  told  the  house- 
agent,  the  house  he  hired  was  intended  for  another 
person  or  persons,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  taken  in  his 
name.  Moreover,  he  wore  such  a  very  decided  air 
of  being  ashamed,  —  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
perhaps,  of  being  frightened,  —  of  what  he  was 
doing,  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  bouse- 
agenCs  thought  there  was  something  out  of  the  way, 
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made  hia  win«  taate  hot,  and  hit  loup  feel  cold, 
lire.  Morris  had  quite  wit  enough  to  see  that,  al¬ 
though  Annie  liked  her  for  her  petty  services  ren¬ 
dered,  Sir  John  hated  her,  and  that  were  it  not  for 
this  she  would  have  been  asked  much  oftener  to 
the  house,  —  that  it,  asked  in  a  more  gratifying  and 
substantial  manner ;  for,  as  it  was,  she  went  there 
often  enough,  but  in  a  back-stairs  sort  of  way. 
Knowing  as  she  did  that  Sir  John  disliked  her,  she 
determined,  if  ever  opportunity  offered,  to  create 
a  misunderstanding  l^tween  him  and  his  wife. 
The  occasion  came  sooner  than  she  had  dared  to 
hope  for.  Going  one  ntorning  to  an  Oxford  Street 
shop  to  match  some  silk  for  Lady  Milson,  Mrs. 
Morris  thought  fit  at  luncheon-time  to  turn  into 
that  well-known  place  of  refreshment  for  ladies  a 
few  doors  on  the  Pantheon  side  of  the  Circus. 
When  she  entered,  there  were,  as  usual,  several 
persons  busy  with  the  business  of  luncheon,  and 
amongst  them,  seated  at  one  of  the  small  tables, 
was  Sir  John,  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  lady. 
Thu  gentleman  did  not  see  bis  wife’s  toady,  and  the 
latter  took  a  seat  behind  him,  where  she  could  hear 
all  that  was  passing,  without  herself  being  seen. 
To  her  intense  disgus^  she  found  that  Sir  John  and 
the  lady  were  talking  in  French,  of  which  language 
she  did  not  understand  a  single  word,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  all  her  manoeuvres  to  find  out  what  they  were 
speaking  about  were  in  vain.  She  was  not,  however, 
to  be  put  off  aiming  the  blow  she  intended  at  Sir 
John,  and  that  very  evening  told  Lady  Milson  that 
site  h.ad  seen  her  husband  in  close  confab  with  a 
young  and  very  good-looking  lady  who  spoke  in 
french.  The  goveme'ss  was  fifty  if  she  was  a  day, 
and  “  plain  at  that,”  as  an  American  backwoods¬ 
man  would  say.  Annie  had  never  in  her  life 
felt  what  it  was  to  be  jealous,  for  Sir  John  had 
never  given  her  the  slightest  occasion  for  being  so. 
At  first  she  would  not  believe  a  word  of  what  Mrs. 
klorris  told  lier.  Her  husband  was  fifty-six  years 
of  age  ;  they  had  been  married  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  was  it  likely  that  at  his  age  he  would 
make  appuiiitinents  to  meet  ladies  at  confectioners’ 
simps  V  She  told  her  toady  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
eentleman  she  saw  could  have  been  Sir  John. 
But  Mrs.  Morris  insisted  upon  her  story  being  true, 
and  so  at  last  Annie  half  believed  her.  That  even¬ 
ing  Sir  John  happened  to  be  dining  with  some  old 
Indian  brother-officers  at  the  club,  and  did  not 
come  home  until  Mrs.  Morris  had  left  his  bouse. 
When  he  returned,  his  wife  told  him  what  she  had 
heard,  but  in  a  sort  of  half-joking  way,  as  if  she  did 
nut  quite  believe  it,  which  she  did  not. 

Sir  John  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  fiy  when  he 
knew  the  enemy  was  behind  him,  so  he  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  affair,  and  declared  that  it  was  quite 
true.  An  elderly  lady,  he  said,  had  spoken  to  him 
in  O.xford  Street,  and  askerl  him  in  French  how  she 
could  find  her  way  back  to  Islington,  from  whence 
site  had  come.  She  did  not  speak  a  wonl  of  Fng- 
lis'.i,  and  so  he  had  taken  her  into  the  confectioner’s, 
ordered  her  .some  refreshment,  procured  her  a  cab, 
and  I  hen  sent  her  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The  next 
time  he  saw  his  enemy,  he  asked  her  why  she  had 
not  come  forward  and  spoken  to  him  in  the  lunch- 
eon-ruum,  and  Mrs.  Morris  saw  that  for  this  time  at 
any  rale  she  was  checkmated. 

But  Sir  John’s  troubles,  or  rather  his  fear  of 
troubles  and  scandal,  did  not  end  here.  Before 
lung  it  became  perfectly  known  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  house  he  had  taken  who  it  was  that 


had  rented  the  place,  and,  accordingly,  proepectuses 
and  cards  from  cheap  furniture  shops,  from  wine- 
merchants,  coal-merchants,  grocers,  batchers,  bakers, 
livery-stable  keepers,  and  every  sort  and  condition 
of  tradesmen,  came  pouring  in  upon  him.  Some 
of  these  were  sent  to  his  club,  others  to  his  house, 
and  Annie  wondered  not  a  little  why  shop-keepers 
in  South  Kensington  should  all  of  a  sudden  want  to 
supply  goods  to  a  house  in  Tybnrnia,  or  why  those 
persons  should  imagine  that  sm  was  going  to  change 
her  tradesmen.  How  often  Sir  John  anathema¬ 
tised  the  absurd  whim  of  his  friend,  who  bad  en¬ 
joined  him  that  no  one,  not  even  Annie,  should  be 
told  the  secret  of  the  two  girls  coming  home !  All 
clay  and  every  day  he  was  in  fever, —  not  that  Lady 
Milson  should  discover  all  about  the  giris,  for  noth¬ 
ing  would  have  pleased  him  better  if  she  could 
have  done  so  without  his  having  in  any  way  helped 
her  to  the  knowledge,  but  lest  some  letter,  some 
gossiping  newsmonger,  or  some  mischief- making 
busy-body  should  induce  his  wife  to  believe  that  he 
was  carrying  on  some  intimacy  which  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  know  of. 

At  last  the  usual  telegram  appeared  in  the  papers, 
announcing  that  the  Calcutta  mails  had  amv^  at 
Alexandria,  and  that  they  might  be  expected  at 
Marseilles  upon  such  a  date,  and  at  Southampton 
so  many  days  afterwards.  Ten  days  later  and  the 
news  was  fiashed  by  the  wires  from  Gibraltar  that 
the  P.  and  O.  Company’s  steamer,  the  Bipon,  had 
put  in  there,  had  coaled,  and  passed  on  towards 
Southampton.  The  next  day  —  he  trumped  up 
some  fable  by  which  Annie  was  induced  to  believe 
he  had  run  over  to  Paris  to  meet  an  old  friend  — 
Sir  John  found  himself  engaging  a  sitting-room 
and  three  bedrooms  at  the  hotel  at  Southampton, 
for  himself  and  his  two  expected  charges.  The 
steamer  was  true  to  its  time,  as  the  boats  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Company  almost  invariably  are,  and  on 
going  on  board  Sir  John  very  soon  discovered  the 
two  Miss  Fabers,  both  glad  enough  to  exchange  the 
confinement  of  the  vessel  for  the  liberty  of  shore. 
The  following  day  they  were  fairly  installed  in  their 
house  at  Kensington,  and  Sir  John  congratulated 
himself  on  the  idea  that  his  troubles  were  at  an  end 
whereas  they  had  really  hardly  begnn. 

The  governess  to  whose  care  Sir  John  had  in¬ 
trusted  the  two  girls  had  never  kept  house  for  heiv 
self,  and  was  in  perpetual  difficulties  of  some  sort  or 
other.  Had  Milson  been  able  to  tell  bis  wife  all 
about  them,  she  would  no  doubt  have  gone  to  see 
them  and  set  matters  to  rights  very  quickly.  But 
the  imperative  wishes  of  his  old  friend  Labor  made 
this  impossible,  and  so  Sir  John  —  always  in  a  flurry 
lest  he  should  be  found  out  doing  what  he  could 
give  no  explanation  about  —  went  on  bundling  and 
trying  to  mend  matters,  and  only  making  them 
worse  tlian  before.  One  day  he  would  receive  a 
note  from  the  lady,  telling  him  that  the  cistern  of 
their  house  would  nut  work,  and  would  he  be  good 
enough  to  send  to  the  landlord  about  it.  Another 
tune  it  was  the  servants  who  would  not  obey  her, 
and  who  would  not  do  the  work  of  the  house ;  or 
else  some  tradesman  had  charged  her  fifiy  per  cent 
too  much,  and  was  most  insolent  when  she  remon¬ 
strated  with  him. 

For  some  time  poor  Sir  John  was  kept  perpetu¬ 
ally  upon  the  trot  between  Tyburnia  and  Kensing¬ 
ton,  but  at  last  be  secured  the  services  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  housekeeper,  and  put  her  in  charge  of  the 
establishment,  leaving  the  governess  free  to  direct 
the  studies  of  the  young  Is^ies.  He  was  then  not 
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obliged  to  go  so  often  to  see  his  charges ;  but  before 
he  had  got  this  settled,  his  wife’s  suspicions  were 
fairly  aroused  that  there  was  something  worrying 
him,  and  she  felt  c|ulte  certain  that  he  had  some 
secret  annoyance  of  which  he  had  not  told  her. 

Up  to  this  time  there  perhaps  never  was  a  couple 
that  had  fewer  secrets  between  them  than  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Milson.  Even  in  money  matters  the  for¬ 
mer  not  only  told  his  wife  whatever  and  all  that 
she  asked  him  about,  but  made  a  point  of  frequently 
explaining  to  her  the  various  items  in  his  banker's 
book,  and  showing  her  how  the  money  had  been 
invested  in  this  or  that  security,  how  the  interest 
was  paid,  and  all  about  it.  In  India  —  at  least 
until  Sir  John  was  free  of  debt  —  it  had  been  Annie 
who  had  kept  the  accounts;  but  since  their  return 
to  England  Sir  John  had  to  transact  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  but  had  always  shown  his  wife  how  mitters 
stood.  One  day,  wanting  to  see  on  what  date  she 
had  paid  a  certain  account,  she  went  to  his  desk, 
and  taking  out  his  check-book  began  to  turn  over 
the  counterfoib  in  order  to  find  whst  she  wanted. 
As  she  did  so,  the  name  of  “  Miss  F.”  struck  her 
eye  two  or  three  times,  as  having  either  received 
money  from,  or  had  money  paid  for  her  by.  Sir 
John  Milson.  The  name  was  repeated  so  of^n  on 
the  different  counterfoils,  that  Lady  Milson  began 
to  wonder  who  this  lady  could  possibly  be.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  check-book,  her  husband  must  have 
bwn  paying  for  everything  this  personage  had  in 
the  woiid.  Thus :  “  24th  June,  Miss  F.,  millinery 
bill,  fifty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  fourptmce  ” ; 
“  28th  June,  Miss  F.,  house-monpy,  twenty-five 
pounds  ” ;  “  Ist  July,  Miss  F.,  furniture,  one  hundr»*d 
and  forty  pounds”;  “2d  July,  Miss  F.,  pocket- 
money,  twenty  pounds”;  “ 6th  Julv,  Miss  F.,  book¬ 
seller’s  bill,  thirteen  pounds  four  shillings  and  four- 
pence”;  “10th  July,  Miss  F.,  furniture  bill,  one 
hundred  pounds”;  and  so  on  to  the  tune  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  or  six  hundred  pounds,  and  all 
this  within  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Now  there 
are  few  wives  who  would  not,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  have  behaved  much  more  foolishly  than 
Annie  did.  She  simply  resolved,  on  the  first  possi¬ 
ble  occasion,  to  ask  Sir  John  who  this  Miss  F.  was, 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  spent  so  much 
money  upon  her.  Of  course  she  had  no  idea  that 
the  checKs  drawn  by  Sir  John  were  not  against 
his  own  income,  and  were  paid  from  the  money 
remitted  by  his  old  friend  for  the  use  of  his  chil  Iren. 

At  dinner  that  evening  Sir  John  had  evidently 
something  on  his  mind  which  worried  him.  The 
fact  was,  that  he  had  the  day  before  received  a  very 
gushing  note  from  his  elder  ward,  thanking  him  for 
having  forwarded  to  her  a  letter  from  her  father. 
The  note  meant  nothing :  it  was  merely  written  by  a 
girl  of  nineteen  who  was  grateful  to  a  man  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  old  enough  to  be  her  ftther. 
But  in  the  hands  of  a  person  ignorant  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  writer  stood  to  Sir  John,  or  if  read  by 
one  who  thought  he  saw  evil  in  every  sentence  he 
could  not  explain,  Miss  Faber’s  letter  might  be 
made  to  mean  anything.  Sir  John,  although  a  very 
orderly  man  in  most  things,  was  —  like  most  people 
who  have  lived  long  in  a  country  where  their  ser¬ 
vants  cannot  understand  their  language  —  very 
careless  about  his  letters,  and  seldom  a  week  passed 
without  his  butler  —  who  also  valeted  him  —  bring¬ 
ing  him  papers  of  some  sort  which  he  had  left  in  his 
ftwk-coat  when  he  dressed  for  dinner.  This  had 
been  the  fate  of  Miss  Faber’s  letter.  The  butler 
had  found  it  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  master’s 


coat,  and  had  no  doubt  made'  himinslf  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  contents  before  returning  it. 
Sir  John  felt  certain  that  the  poor  girl’s  letter 
had  been  the  talk  of  the  servants'  room,  and  that, 
as  his  wife’s  maid  was  known  to  be  “  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  the  butler,  the  chances  were  that  some 
report,  —  ^atly  exaggerated,  as  a  matter  of  course 
about  tliL  letter  would  reach  his  wife’s  ears.  When 
they  sat  down  to  table.  Lady  Milson  was  wondering 
to  herself  who  “  Miss  F.,”  who  spent  so  much  of  her 
husband’s  money,  could  be ;  and  Sir  John  was  s|)ec- 
ulating  whether  or  not  she  had  lieanl  anytbing 
about  the  letter  which  had  been  found  in  his  coat- 
pocket.  The  dinner  passed  over  silently  and  stiffly 
enough,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  left  the  room.  Lady  Milson  at  once  took 
up  her  parable  and  put  the  question  to  her  husb.iinl. 

“  John,  dear,  I  went  to  look  over  your  check¬ 
book  to-day,  for  I  wanted  to  find  out  when  I  p  lid 
Gurk’s  last  bill.  I  found  here  and  there  notes  made 
of  large  sums  of  money  you  had  paid  a  Miss  F. 
Who  IS  Miss  Fi?” 

“  It  has  come  at  la<t,”  said  Sir  John  to  himself. 
“  How  the  mischief  I  am  to  get  out  of  the  mess  now 
is  more  than  I  can  see  at  present.  What  did  )ou 
say,  Annie  ’/  ”  he  asked,  in  a  louder  voice,  and  to 
gain  time. 

“  I  a.sked,”  said  Lady  Milson,  “  who  Miss  F.  is, 
for  you  seem,  by  your  check-book,  to  have  paid 
large  sums  lately  either  to  her,  or  on  her  behalf?  ” 

“  Miss  F.,  M.ss  F.,”  Sir  John  kept  repeating,  as  if 
he  could  hardly  understind  the  question.  “  I  don’t 
know  any  such  person.  I  gave  you  a  check  fur 
Miss  L:uub.  your  dre-smaker,  some  time  ago ;  “  have 
you  mistaken  L.  for  F".,  Annie  ’?  ” 

“  No,  John,  I  made  no  mistake.  There  are  at 
least  seven  or  eight  amounts  noted  on  your  check¬ 
book  as  paid  to  Miss  F.,  and  I  wanted  to  know  who 
that  person  is.” 

•*  O,”  said  Sir  John,'  a  bright  idea  seizing  him, 
“  I  see  noto  what  you  mean,  Annie.  I  reiiiendier 
all  about  it.  You  know  Franks,  the  old  lioiii'iay 
colonel,  who  is  always  at  the  club’?”  (Sir  John 
knew  very  well  that  Annie  had  never  heard  of  the 
man  before  in  her  life,  but  he  went  on  liuldly.) 
“We  always  call  Franks  ‘Miss,’  because  he  is  so 
sinoutli- faced,  and  talks  so  very  like  an  old  miid. 
Well,  I  have  had  some  money  sent  me  on  his  ac¬ 
count  from  India,  a  kind  of  joint  s|H‘ciilalion  in 
which  he  and  Watson  htd  shares,  and  1  was  lo  re¬ 
ceive  the  dividends  and  piy  each  his  quota.  Wat¬ 
son  took  all  his  portion  in  a  lump;  but  Frinks 
asked  me  to  invest  his  for  him,  and  p  ly  him  the 
principal  as  he  wanted  it.  I  did  so,  and  marked 
down  each  payment  I  made  as  for  Miss  F.,  —  Miss 
Franks.” 

“That  is  it,  is  it’?”  said  Lady  Mllson.  “  Do  you 
know,  I  really  began  to  think  all  kinds  of  strange 
things,  John,  when  1  saw  those  entries  in  your 
check-book”;  and  up  stairs  went  Lady  Mibun  to 
the  drawing-room,  whilst  Sir  John  retired  to  his 
study  to  smoke  his  alter-diiiiier  cheioot.  and  won¬ 
der  whether  he  woiil  i  have  earned  his  bee  td  if  he 
had  followed  the  calling  of  an  iinprovisatore.  Jn- 
(juiry  was  stopped  for  the  present,  but  it  was  omy 
tor  a  time.  A  few  days  later  came  the  lung  im¬ 
pending  explosion. 

Sir  John’s  wards  had  several  times  asked  him  to 
take  them  out  a  little  in  London,  and  to  1<  t  them 
see  something  of  the  metropolis.  Amongst  other 
places  thev  were  very  eager  to  visit  was  the  Crystal 
Palace.  They  were  so  very  new  to  Ivomloii  that 
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they  could  not  powibly  go  there  alone,  and  their 
governess,  who  had  lived  nearly  all  the  time  of  her 
sojourn  in  England  with  a  nohle  family  that  re- 
side<l  in  the  country,  confessed  that  she  would  be 
ol'httle  or  no  use  in  going  with  her  pupils  into  pub¬ 
lic  places.  Sir  John  at  last  consenteil  to  take  them 
to  Sydenham.  The  day  was  fixed,  and  Milson  pro- 
eee>led  to  the  house  at  Kensington  where  his  wards 
resided.  lie  found  one  of  them  sufTcring  from  a 
hul  headache,  but  very  urgent  that  her  sister  should 
not  liave  to  rem:un  at  home  because  she  was  too 
unwell  to  go  out. 

Milson  WHS  by  no  means  an  ill-natured  man. 
lie  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  take  the 
daughters  of  his  old  friend  out  all  day,  and  every 
day,  had  their  existence,  and  who  they  were,  been 
known  to  his  friends,  and  particularly  to  bis  wife. 
But  he  tlreaded  being  seen  abro  id  with  young  ladies 
whose  compan'onship  might  be  con-<trued  into  some¬ 
thing  which,  although  far  from  the  truth,  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  surmise.  However,  oif  this  occasion 
he  thought,  for  once,  that  he  might  lay  aside  his 
caution.  Ilis  wife,  he  knew,  had  gone  to  lunch 
with  Lady  Fantzle,  the  wife  of  an  old  Indian  friend, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  party  were  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  see  the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academv, 
which  was  just  opened  for  the  season.  When  Sir 
John  left  home,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  was  going 
into  the  City  on  business,  that  afterwards  he  had  to 
see  an  official  at  the  India  House  in  Victoria  Street, 
and  that,  if  he  could  get  away  in  time,  he  would 
join  I..ady  Fantzle’s  party  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
However,  man  proposes,  but  the  gods  dispose  of 
events  in  this  world. 

[CoDClodcd  next  week.] 
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Every  one  now  can  sing  a  little,  and  play  a 
little,  and  dance  a  little,  and  draw  a  little,  but  I 
thought  I  wanted  something  more.  I  was  deficient, 
and  I  felt  my  deficiency ;  or,  rather,  I  was  made  to 
feel  my  deficiency  every  time  I  passed  a  certain 
well-put  board,  on  which  I  read  that  professors  in 
an  art  unknown  to  me  .were  always  in  attendance, 
that  particulars  could  be  obtained  immediately, 
and  that  leasons  could  be  had  from  five  shillings 
each.  Should  I  not  have  a  lesson  ?  I  asked  myself 
many  times.  Should  I  not  seek  the  professor  who 
had  waited  for  me  thus  patiently,  and  place  myself 
beneath  his  care.  And  at  last  1  did.  I  went  to 
him,  I  paid  his  fee,  and,  for  the  period  the  money 
lasted,  1  knelt  to  him,  and  was  hi.s. 

He  WHS  not  at  all  a  disagreeable  professor  to 
belong  to.  He  was  young,  good-looking,  and  re¬ 
markably  clean.  This  last  statement  will  make 
known,  p'rhaps,  the  derogatory  fact,  that  he  was 
an  Englishman.  It  is  true.  lie  was  not  foreign. 
But  he  had  a  tender  little  French  mustache  just 
marking  the  outline  of  his  yet  boyish  lip;  he  had  a 
French-made,  French-worn  tasselled  cap,  and  the 
fiiiishing-strokes  of  his  art  had  been  instilled  into 
him  in  France;  so  he  is  entitled  to  some  considera¬ 
tion.  Besides,  his  accent  of  tlie  tongue  Fran^aUe 
was  charming.  lie  knew  “  Boulong  ”  well,  he  told 
me ;  which  was  convincing. 

I  was  not  the  only  receptacle  into  which  the 
yonng  professor’s  art  was  to  be  poured ;  I  had  my 
fellow-pupils,  —  young  ladies,  who  were  scrupulous¬ 
ly  called  Miss  by  the  professor,  and  Ma’am  by  the 
underlings,  and  who  were  already  so  aware  of  the 
duties  required  of  them,  that  they  made  their  ap¬ 


pearance  with  their  gowns  tucked  up,  and  their 
sleeves  above  their  elbows.  In  addition,  they 
brought  with  them  a  towel,  a  knife,  and  a  spoon. 
Very  good,  was  my  inward  comment.  I  have  been 
to  schools  before  where  pupils  have  been  required 
to  bring  that  much  (or  something  like  it)  of  their 
cutlery  and  linen :  this  is  en  regie  entirely.  Will 
said  household  gooils  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  tuition,  I  wonder?  or  be  kept,  as  has 
sometimes  happened  in  mean  ^nd  bygone  times,  by 
the  oblivious  and  exacting  principsd  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment? 

The  apartment  in  which  the  lessons  thus  prepared 
for  were  to  be  given  was  small,  dark,  dirty,  and  at 
a  great  heat  It  had  to  be  descended  into  by  steep, 
narrow  stairs  ;  its  light  c  uue  to  it  through  the  shade 
of  area  railings ;  its  ftiniitiire  Vras  of  the  most  unor¬ 
namental,  unsightly  description.  In  short,  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  was  a  kitchen ;  the  truth  must  be 
hidilen  no  lunger  that  the  professor  who  presided 
over  it  was  a  cook,  that  his  art  was  cooking,  that  his 
establishment  was  a  school  of  cookery.  His  pupils 
were  servants,  ambitious  to  raise  tbeui^ves  iu  their 
needful  calling,  and  willing  to  spend  a  few  guineas  I 
now,  that  they  might  properly  ask  for  “  a  rise  ”  in 
their  wages  by  and  by ;  and  I  was  a  worthless  drone 
in  the  redolent  apartment,  sadly  obstructive  to  the 
real  workers.  They  worked,  —  I  looked  ;  they  flit¬ 
ted  nimbly  from  bo.ird  to  table,  from  boiling-place  to  | 
oven,  amidst  fumes,  and  hissings,  and  allegro  sim¬ 
mer,  —  I  sat  in  my  chair  fixed,  or  stood,  peering 
over  their  busy  shoulders  at  the  mysteries  the  pro-  j 
fessor  was  teaching  them.  A  month,  I  quickly  saw, 

—  a  year,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  initiate  me  in¬ 
to  their  adroit  manipulations.  '  There  were  imple¬ 
ments  there,  the  very  names  of  which  were  a  won¬ 
der  to  me,  and  whose  uses  were  as  unknown  as  if 
they  belonged  to  alchemy. 

“  There  !  That  sotty-pan !  That !  There  1  That  1 " 
snapped  out  Albert,  the  young  professor,  in  an 
agony;  and  I  stared  in  the  direction  indicated  with 
wide-open  eyes.  Not  even  when  I  discovered  that 
sotty  was  Albertain  for  xautd,  was  I  an  atom  near¬ 
er  elucidation.  The  generic  name  of  .lauce-pan 

—  foolish,  feeble  appellation,  one  who  can  see  now ! 
reducing  the  vast  variety  of  cumnerU  to  one  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  narrow  part !  —  had  hitherto  meant 
for  me  all  kitchen  things  between  an  oven  and  a 
to.isting-furk ;  how  was  I  to  know  the  Implements 
in  which  melt  were  concocted,  or  be  aware  of  the 
delicate  distinction  between  a  pan  one  inch  high,  and 
one  two  inches  or  four,  or  one  the  intermediate  three? 

All  preparations  *finbhed,  work  seriously  began. 
Tliere  was  the  kitchen,  —  one  side  of  it  all  stove, 
with  scores  of  plates  heating  on  a  rack  above  It,  and 
a  tin  hearth-rug  spread  the  whole  width  in  front,  — 
no  other  material  would  have  been  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  during  the  furious  firing  perpetually  ^ing  on. 
There  was  the  centre-table,  one  much  used,  cruelly 
battered,  gigantic  butcher’s  block.  There  were  the 
shelves,  holding  stores  and  tasting  portions  of  mace 
and  cayenne,  of  turmeric  and  gin^r,  of  curry  and 
garlic,  of  coriander  and  catchup.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  professor  himself,  the  French  cap  before  men¬ 
tioned  set  jauntily  on  his  head,  with  a  jacket  and 
apron  of  clean  white  linen,  a  fringed  dusting-cloth 
hanging  loosely  from  his  girdle,  like  the  dandy  ends 
of  a  regimental  sash,  and  a  scabbard  completing  his 
costume,  filled  with  four  different-sized  knives, 
sharpened  so  that  they  did  all  execution  nimbly, 
pointed  till  each  end  was  like  a  pienknite,  and  the 
very  aspect  of  them  warned  of  danger. 
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“  Pastry  first ! "  was  the  rallying-cry,  and  all  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  slab  of  marble  before  which 
the  professor  stood,  and  on  which  he  was  going  to 
do  his  magic  work. 

^  Like  a  book,”  said  the  professor  proudly,  when 
the  paste  he  had  made  had  been  folded  over  into 
a  thick  block.  “  Here,  what ’s-your-name !”  —  to  a 
working-pupil,  whose  eyes  were  not  quite  where 
they  should  hare  been  —  “like  a  book”;  and  sure 
enough,  there  were  the  layers  of  flour  and  butter, 
flour  and  butter,  as  compact  and  close  as  they  could 
be. 

“Kate!  tins;  smalls  and  seconds;  corks”;  and 
these  things  all  forthcoming,  some  pretty  fancy- 
work  began.  The  little  tins  were  filled  with  pastry, 
daintily  cut  and  shaped  round  the  edges,  and  a  cork 
stuck  tower-like  in  each  one’s  centre. 

“Bless  me!”  my  unsophistication  betrayed  me 
into  crying  out;  “cork  tarts!” 

“  For  buing,”  smd  the  professor,  deftly  going  on. 
“  Taken  out  after;  shape  quite  good.” 

“French  pastry!”  cried  our  master  next;  and 
he  cut  some  of  his  nice  bibliothecal  crust  into  slices 
of  four  inches  square,  aud  folded  each  comer  into 
the  middle,  bundle  fashion ;  and  stamped  some 
others  into  fancy  edged  circles,  and  with  one  fold 
round  the  still  usefm  corks,  and  one  twist  at  the 
narrow  end,  formed  them  into  such  pretty  cornu¬ 
copia  as  were  quite  a  sight  to  see. 

Then  an  interruption  came.  A  new  pupil  ar¬ 
rived  ;  a  big,  bonnie,  good-tempered-looking  woman 
about  thirty,  ushered  into  the  kitchen  by  the  keeper 
of  the  school,  and  ready  on  the  moment  to  begin 
her  work. 

“What  do  you  want  to  learn?”  asked  Mr. 
Albert 

The  new-comer,  who  was  of  few  words,  however 
prepared  she  might  be  for  action,  had  no  answer 
ready,  and  only  looked  overwhelmedly  round. 

“  Want  soups  ?  Seen  the  bill  of  fare  ?  ” 

Two  questions  were  more  than  the  new  pupil,  in 
her  then  state  of  mental  captivity,  was  able  to 
understand ;  so  she  waived  the  first,  and  replied  to 
the  latter  in  one  short,  spongy,  puzzled  “  No.” 

“  Read  this,  then,”  said  Professor  Albert,  quickly, 
handing  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  were  written 
the  dishes  for  the  day.  “  These  are  soups.  Look 
here.” 

The  pretty  pastry-work  was  finished,  and  shot 
hastily  into  the  oven,  before  Pupil  the  Last  had 
read  the  difficult  list  down.  Then,  not  venturing 
on  {ironunciation,  she  put  her  large  thumb  on  a 
certain  item,  and  said,  in  her  eoft,  puzzled  way : 
“This.” 

“  O,^  poUidge  oiler  reine !  ”  cried  the  professor, 
becoming  suddenly  garrulous  in  the  delight  of  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  do:  “Two  carrots,  two  onions, 
two  turnips,  slice  them  ;  large  blade  mace,  spoonful 
pepper-corns,  pinch  salt,  bunch  herbs,  pint  cream ; 
there  are  the  vegs ;  here ’s  a  knife,  there ’s  a  pan  ; 
put  veg  cuttings  through  basket.  Ask  maids  any¬ 
thing  more !  ” 

l^ire  and  more  swift  had  become  the  young 
teacher’s  utterance  at  every  word,  till  at  last  every 
brain  attending  to  him  must  have  been  in  a  maze. 
Pupil  the  Lasts  was  in  that  condition  certainly ; 
ami  I  watched  her  increasing  blankness,  thankful 
she  was  to  be  the  operator,  and  not  unlucky  I. 

“  Shall  you  remember  all  that  ?  ”  I  ask^,  in 
simple  pity  for  her  bewilderment 

Her  face  broke  into  a  smile  then,  and  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  raised  her  eyes ;  and  then  ,  she 


set  about  what  she  could  remember  of  her  work  as 
non-comprehending  people  de,  accepting  her  want 
of  grasp  as  something  beyond  her  remedy,  because 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  feel  her  ignorance,  and 
was  not  surprised  to  find  she  was  feeling  it  now. 

“  She  can  ask  again,”  cried  the  professor,  with  a 
kiok  of  triumph  to  the  oven  door  at  the  astonish¬ 
ment  his  volubility  was  creating;  and  then  he 
seized  a  calfs  head  with  quite  a  flourish,  swept  a 
little  place  for  it  on  the  bechopped  table,  and  laid  it 
down  with  a  sounding  slam. 

“  CalPs  head  oiler  tortoo !  ”  he  cried  out,  rally¬ 
ing  all  attention  iqpiin  to  himself  alone;  and  he 
drew  his  largest  knite  theatrically,  and  prepared  to 
give  his  lesson  with  his  grandest  air. 

“  CalPs  head  what  ?  ”  the  youngest  of  the  pupils 
cried ;  and  she  was  really  a  pretty  coquettish 
creature,  who  had  already  received  much  of  Al¬ 
bert’s  particular  attentions,  and  could  venture  to 
make  her  ignorance  known.  “  Calf’s  head  how  ?  ” 

“  Alter  torfoS”  said  Albert,  airily,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  more. 

“  Come,”  I  said  with  a  smile,  “  don’t  suppose  all 
of  us  have  been  to  France  as  you  have,  and  have 
learned  French.  Tell  us  that  tortue  is  turtle,  and 
then  we  shall  all  know  what  you  mean.” 

“  Yes,”  explained  his  Albertship,  accepting  my 
proposition  graciously ;  “  tortoo,  turtle ;  alter,  like ; 
oiler  tortoo,  like  turtle.”  And  his  nimble  knife 
commenced  some  peeling  process  that  was  essential,  j 
and  then,  when  the  knack  was  noticed,  he  handed 
his  knife  over  to  the  Coquette,  that  she  might  have 
the  honor  of  bringing  the  labor  to  an  end. 

“  Not  that  way,  miss,”  the  Professor  cried,  after 
the  Coquette  had  twisted  the  knife  about  a  turn 
or  two,  producing  a  very  different  result  to  his. 
“So!”  —  and  he  showed  his  master-handling  a 
minute  again  ;  and  then  turned  sharply  to  Pupil 
the  Last,  who  was  still  operating  on  her  “  vegs,”  — 
Albertian  for  vegetables,  —  though  casting  an  atten¬ 
tive  eye  on  the  skill  she  had  paid  to  come  to  sec. 

“  That ’s  your  way,  is  it  V  ”  were  his  wonls  to 
her.  “  Ah,  this  is  mine  ” ;  and  he  gave  a  momen¬ 
tary  sharpening  to  another  knife  he  drew  from  his 
scabbard,  and  chopped  away  at  the  half-finished 
carrot  with  his  hand  as  rapid  aa  a  steam-engine, 
making  the  “  veg  ”  sllc^  so  thin  they  might  have 
been  pieces  of  colored  glass. 

The  pupil  smiled  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  as 
before ;  and  when  the  magic  whirl  was  over,  went 
on  with  her  own  slow  and  solid  cutting,  much  as 
though  the  piece  of  rapidity  had  never  been  shown  I 
to  her.  She  was  not  a  vivacious  person,  anil  she  I 
must  do  her  work  in  her  own  riothiul,  certain  way. 

It  was  not  her  fault;  since  she  was  a  stone,  how 
was  it  possible  that  she  could  swim  ? 

Yet  another  operation  called  forth  the  criticism 
of  the  professor.  A  young  miss  was  exerting  her¬ 
self  at  a  vast  pestle  and  mortar,  but  the  measure  of 
her  exertion  did  not  come  up  to  what  he  expected 
of  her.  “  When  do  you  think  that  ’ll  be  done  ?  ’’  lie 
cried,  taking  the  great  nestle  from  her ;  and  it  was 
a  vast  stem  four  or  five  feet  long,  with  a  “  poss  ”  at 
the  end  as  large  as  a  child’s  head,  and  the  mortar 
was  a  gigantic  marble  thing  fixed  in  a  distint 
corner,  on  a  substantial  stand,  where  the  operator 
poUnded,  and  pommelled,  and  perspired  remote 
fiom  everybody  else.  “  Do  it  like  this !  Work 
away  !  Work  as  if  you  had  n’t  another  day  to  live !  ” 

“  Not  I !  ”  cried  the  miss,  whilst  the  profe.<sor 
labored.  “  Times  come  when  we  must  work  so, 
and  I ’m  sure  I  sha’n't  do  it  until  I ’m  obliged !  ” 
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This  made  a  laugh  all  round  the  kitchen,  and 
then  it  was  time  for  the  professor  to  be  back  at  Lis 
teie  de  veau. 

“  Now,  miss,”  he  cried,  with  a  familiar  slap  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  Coquette,  “  calf’s  head  oiler 
tortoo.  One  carrot,  one  turnip,  one  onion,  slice ; 
cut  out  tongue,  brains ;  simmer  head  second  stock ; 
wash  bead  cold  water,  dry  cloth;  this  way  cold 
water,  right  hand,  there !  ” 

But  a  fishmonger’s  boy  invaded  the  silence  of 
the  kitchen  with  boots  that  performed  a  regular 
clog-hornpipe  as  be  rattled  down  the  steep  wooden 
stair.  He  was  extremely  deferential  to  Professor 
Albert,  and  said  Good  morning,  sir,”  to  him  as  pro- 
founilly  as  if  he  bad  been  a  potentate.  He  looked 
round  at  all  the  nice  things  preparing,  gave  a  sort 
of  appreclatory  sniff,  recited,  as  he  was  asked,  what 
he  had  brought  for  the 'professor’s  use  the  day 
before,  what  Ills  master  had  for  sale  in  his  shop, 
and  what  was  left  in  the  school’s  larder;  and  then 
the  orders  for  the  day  being  given  him,  he  gave 
another  look  round,  enjoyed  another  sniff,  clog- 
hornpiped  it  up  the  wo^en  stairs  again,  and  was 
gone. 

“  Cutlet  d'agneau  !  ”  cried  the  professor  without  a 
moment’s  Interval  of  time ;  and  then,  in  answer  to 
my  look  and  former  application,  he  condescend¬ 
ingly  explained,  “  Lamb  1  ” 

His  movements,  again,  were  of  a  very  lively 
I  description.  He  once  more  swept  a  clean  place  for 
his  joint  upon  the  table,  laid  it  down  consciously, 

I  drew  a  knife  with  the  air  of  a  conspirator,  and 
made  a  telling  plunge.  His  little  pieces  shaped,  he 
laid  each  upon  his  small  swept  area  of  table,  and 
gave  it  such  a  thrashing  that  it  must  have  been 
equal  punishment  to  him  as  well.  Down  came  a 
wide  flat  chopper  he  had,  with  such  heavy  thwacks, 
the  poor  little  “  lamb  ”  was  battered  into  twice  its 
,  sarfice  anil  half  its  width,  and  had  to  be  cut  and 
shaped  and  scraped  once  more.  Then  it  was  in¬ 
terred  in  bread-crumbs,  triumphantly  exhumed, 
held  up  by  its  accommodating  bone  for  all  the  com¬ 
pany  to  see,  and  was  finally  laid  in  a  skeleton-wire 
laneepan,  which  was  soused  In  a  pan  of  boiling  fat. 

“Kate!  did  you  empty  meat-ilripping,  drop  of 
it,  into  this  ?  ”  asked  Albert  sharply  of  one  of  his 
amlstants  in  the  kitchen  at  the  b:iCK. 

Kate,  with  black  eyes,  and  cheeks  and  forehead 
blackened  nearly  to  match,  owned  to  her  heavy 
fault,  and  looked  straight  down  upon  the  floor. 

“  Should  n’t  then  1  ”  roared  the  professor.  “  Told 
you  so  before !  ” 

Kate,  with  her  black  eyes  having  a  comic  twinkle 
in  then,  accepted  the  verbal  castigation  hurled  at 
her,  and  retired  to  her  outer  region  to  go  on.  with 
her  outer  work. 

Whilst  the  lamb  bUstered  in  its  unctuous  ocean, 
—  troubled  as  the  professorial  eyes  had  peered  at  it, 
it  looked  perfectly  pure  and  clean,  —  Albert  looked 
round  for  something  else  to  do. 

“  Ever  made  barley-sugar,  miss  ?  ”  he  said,  with 
another  caress  of  the  Coquette’s  back.  Really,  be 
was  very  unfair ;  he  was  as  partial  as  any  other  pro¬ 
fessor  when  he  has  aptness  and  prettiness  to  steal 
away  h's  heart.  I  wonder  the  other  pupils  did  n’t 
prick  the  favorite  with  a  larding-needle,  pound  her 
in  the  mortar,  or  dress  her  in  their  own  fashion,  un¬ 
skilfully,  offer  tortoo  ! 

Coquette  coquettishly  shook  her  head ;  she  also 
bad  few  words  wherewith  to  bless  herself,  or  kept 
them  for  some  more  trifling  occasion,  when  instruc¬ 
tion  was  not  costing  so  many  pence  an  hour.  Her 
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action,  however,  was  as  good  as  speech,  and  her 
friendly  instructor  prepared  to  enlarge  her  mind. 

“  Weigh  sugar  one  pound,”  was  his  qiuck  com¬ 
mand.  “  Cold  water,  half-pint ;  white  egg,  juice 
lemon.  Wooden  spoon,  wooden  spoon!  —  altoays 
wooden  spoon  !  ”  for  Miss  Coquette  was  handing  him 
the  pewter  one  she  had  brought  herself,  and  he 
pulled  her  up  with  a  jerk,  short  and  sharp. 

She  was  pulled  up  from  her  entire  operations,  a 
minute  after,  by  a  circumstance  of  quite  a  different 
sort.  The  school  being  known  as  a  school  of  cook¬ 
ery,  mistresses  came  there  often  when  they  were  in 
want  of  a  cook,  and  the  proprietor  walked  down 
stairs  just  then  to  say  there  was  a  lady  waiting,  if 
any'  girl  were  there  who  would  like  to  go. 

A  negative  came  from  one  girl  after  another,  till 
the  proprietor’s  eyes  lighted  on  the  Coquette.  She 
gave  a  sharp  nod,  pulled  her  gown  down  from  its 
cleanly  tucking,  smoothed  her  apron,  and,  mutely 
still,  turned  to  go  up  stairs. 

“  Don’t  go  to  say  you  can’t  do  anything  1  ”  Albert 
called  after  her  encouragingly,  showing  bis  ridicu¬ 
lous  partiality  by  trying  to  put  heart  into  her  when 
he  saw  heart  was  going  out.  “  You  ’ll  do  well 
enough  !  besides,  you  can  soon  learn.” 

And  learn  of  him,  the  sly  boy  was  thinking,  of 
course.  And  to  think  all  this  gallantry  and  affec¬ 
tionate  diplomacy  was  going  on  in  a  London  kitchen, 
within  four  smoke-grimed,  bottle-loaded  walls  that 
had  no  grace  in  them,  and  could  not  be  made  ele¬ 
gant  and  noble  if  any  one  had  tried  ! 

But  in  spite  of  the  grateful  smile  the  Coquette 
gave,  Albert  absolutely  went  on  with  his  barley- 
sugar  !  —  he  did  indeed.  He  weighed,  and  pounded, 
and  prepared ;  he  spread  his  marble  slab  with  but¬ 
ter  ;  he  put  down  upion  it  three  sides  of  the  frame  of 
an  old  slate ;  he  poureil  his  melted  materials  into 
this  inexpensive  receptacle;  he  rejoiced  when  he 

f lulled  the  framework  off;  and  there  his  mixture 
ay,  cooling,  a  neat  sheet,  with  clean-cut  edges  all 
complete.  The  artist  triumphed  then  over  the 
foolish,  feeble  man,  and  Coquette  was  nothing  1 
“  Hannah  !  scissors  !  ”  the  professor  hurried  out ; 
and  he  cut  his  compound  into  strips,  twisted  them 
with  his  skilful  fingers,  and  then  the  man  came  back 
again ;  for.  Coquette  coming  back  as  well,  he  handed 
her  the  remaining  striplets,  showed  her  the  deft 
touch  that  twisted  them,  and  gave  her  some  outly¬ 
ing  fragments  to  taste  as  well. 

He  never  asked  her  whether  she  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  situation,  nor  did  any  one,  and  she  never 
said.  She  tripped  down  to  us  as  mote  as  when  she 
went;  she  retucked  her  clean  starched  dress,  she 
accepted  the  homage  the  professor  paid  her,  but 
never  said  a  word.  And  I  respected  this  etiquette 
of  the  kitchen,  and  held  masculine  check  upon  my 
tongue,  or  elM  I  could  have  played  the  woman 
finmy,  and  have  implored  to  have  my  curiosity 
appeased.  I  could  have  babbled  over  with  fif^ 
questions  without  a  moment’s  stop.  Was  she  a  kind 
lady  you  have  seen  or  a  cross  one,  my  dear  ?  Will 
she  allow  you  to  wear  that  becoming  cap?  May 
you  have  your  Sundays  out?  May  you  have  a 
follower  ?  Are  your  wages  what  you  would  like  ? 
And  are  your  perquisites  plenty  ? 

But,  attention  !  to  the  entremets  and  entries,  the 
plcUs,  and  rots,  and  hnrs-dcenvres  Albert  is  preparing; 
and  never  should  I  have  known  the  result  of  tho 
Coquette’s  absence  from  us  if  the  proprietor  of  the 
school  had  not  again  made  his  appearance,  his  face 
radiant,  his  hands  rubbing  round  one  another  rap¬ 
idly  in  token  of  his  triumph. 
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“  Make  haste,  or  you  11  be  too  late !  ”  he  cried, 
pointing  up  the  kitchen  win<low.  “  Look !  there ’s 
your  mistress’s  carriage !  Is  n’t  it  a  beauty !  two 
horses,  a  footman,  and  a  coachman  !  There !  what 
a  lucky  girl  you  are  !  ” 

And  every  one,  —  one  holding  a  spoon,  another  a 
trussing-needle,  a  third  a  milk-can,  the  professor, 
what  he  had  previously  called  for  as,  a  ’air-sieve,  — 
every  one  left  his  occupation,  and  looked  up  at  the 
champing  horses,  and  glittering  and  well-kept  coach 
and  men  ;  and  the  Coquette  smiled,  and  looked  as 
though  she  thought  herself  distinguished  ;  and  1 
knew  she  was  •*  engaged,”  and  could  therefore  bend 
my  mind  entirely  to  what  was  going  on. 

The  hnishing  stroke,  or  coup  de  gr&ce,  to  some 
bowlins,  or,  to  speak  Albertly,  bottdeens  de  veau. 
All  the  pestling  and  mortaring  ha<l  been  preliminary 
to  this  ;  and  now,  after  the  veal  had  been  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  butter,  with  as  much  labor 
spent  upon  it  as  would  have  sufficed  to  do  some 
mighty  deed,  it  was  to  be  shaped  and  dressed  that  it 
might  be  ready  to  be  served.  One  arrangement 
for  this  was  the  soaking  of  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  of 
bread ;  and  I  felt  quite  affectionate  towards  the 
homely  compound  when  I  saw  its  familiar  face 
again.  Everything  el.'<e  my  eyes  had  lighted  on 
for  hours  bad  been  so  hashed  and  larded,  and 
braised  and  grilled,  so  wrapped  up  in  seasoning  and 
bouiUie,  and  farce  and  meringue,  it  was  a  delight  to 
see  something  that  was  neither,  and  that  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  all.  Is  this  fine  cooking  such  a  need  and 
boon  to  man,  after  all  ?  I  reflected.  Is  the  loss  of 
two  hours,  and  the  usance  of  ever  so  much  energy 
and  muscle,  quite  paid  for  by  the  production  of  six 
spoonfuls  of  a  putty-like  mixture  that  would  furnish 
but  a  fourth  part  of  the  meal  of  a  tolerably  hungry 
man  ?  It  might  have  tasteil  ravisliingly,  though.  I 
can  say  nothing  about  that.  I  could  not  keep  put¬ 
ting  my  middle  finger  into  the  dishes  and  then 
sucking  it,  as  professor  and  pupils  did  everlastingly ; 
dip  they  went  into  a  grenadine,  dip  info  meringtte, 
dip  again  into  soup  hvtque  de  homards,  or  soup  a  la 
reine ;  but  this  was  beyond  me,  and  therefore 
boudins  de  veau  are  to  me  yet  undiscovered 
country ;  and  until  1  have  explored  them,  and  they 
have  brought  me  on  my  knees,  I  retain  my  wonder 
as  to  their  desirability,  and  do  not  propose  a  statue 
to  the  artist  who  found  them  out. 

“  There  !  ”  cried  Albert,  after  minutes  of  patting 
and  sieve-work,  and  spooning  and  knifing,  — *•  there ! 
Bring  those  to  the  boil,  and  they  will  do.  Boudeens 
de  veau.  You’  11  know  them  again,  won’t  you  ?  " 

Thus  appealed  to.  Pupil  the  Last,  as  I  have 
called  her,  broke  through  the  crust  of  her  stolidity 
and  bewilderment.  “I  must  write  it  down,”  she 
said  placidly  and  low ;  I  shall  never  remember  it.” 

“  Cooked  veal,  butter,  milk,  bread,  m.ice,  nut¬ 
meg,  salt,  cayenne,”  began  the  professor,  —  his 
breath  drawn  to  continue  the  last  for  many  ingre¬ 
dients  more. 

But  his  pupil  interrupted  him ;  proud  that  she 
had  come  to  something  that  she  did  know,  and  so 
holding  up  her  bead.  “  I  sha’n’t  forget  she 

said.  “  I  shall  remember  them.”  (No  wonder, 
when  she  had  taken  her  turn  at  the  “  possing  ”  and 
sieve-rubbing,  and  butter-beating,  and  the  rest !) 
“  It ’s  the  name  I " 

I  was  obliged  then  to  come  to  her  relief.  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  [HXir  brain  being  so  hazy, 
when  I  could  do  anything  to  make  it  clear.  “  I  will 
write  it  for  you,”  I  said.  “  But  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  remember  it  nicely :  it  simply  means  veal- 


puddings.  But  never,  on  aiw  account,  call  them 
so  I  Always  give  them  the  French  name,  or  else 
they  will  not  sound  grand  I  ” 

I  added  this  because  our  young  professor  was 
indulging  in  a  whimsical  grin.  He  did  not  wish 
to  bring  his  dishes  down  from  their  high  estate ;  he 
was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  foreign 
nomenclature,  and  wanted  to  dazzle  with  it  as  long 
as  he  could.  He  had  dazzled,  though ;  he  had 
fluttered  his  superiority  before  a  handful  of  women- 
cooks,  so  his  campaign  meant  victory ;  and  he  was 
not  in  the  least  displeased  that  I  had  had  renewed 
occasion  to  remind  him  of  his  spurs.  He  accepted 
it  as  further  decoration ;  and  gave  me  bountenui 
smiles  in  informing  us  it  was  the  time  now  for  the 
kibffien  dinner,  that  the  school  would  break  up  for 
an  hour,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  leesoni 
would  be  resumed. 

Out  in  tlie  wide  light  streets  onoe  more,  I  was 
become,  through  cookery,  so  cookish,  I  could  spend 
the  sixty  minutes  given  to  me  in  no  better  way 
than  in  turning  the  leaves  over  of  a  cook’s  book. 
It  was  a  little,  thin,  paper-covered  thing,  bought, 
second-hand,  for  threcpience  at  a  book-stall,  and 
it  was  French;  so,  if  1  studied  it,  I  might  as<-end 
the  ladder  a  rung  or  two  higher  than  Master 
Albert,  and  come  out  before  him  in  such  grand 
fashion,  I  should  make  him  open  his  bright  brown 
eyes  and  stare.  It  was  a  noble  ambition,  and  it 
fired  me.  I  plunged  into  the  little  volume,  and  the 
first  thing  Ilighted  on  was  ^renoutUe.s/  Frogs!  I  cried 
to  myself  in  most  lively  manner.  Of  course,  frogs  in 
a  French  cookerv-book  !  Why  had  n’t  1  thought  of 
that  before?  Why  had  n’t  I  asked  Master  Albert 
how  to  dress,  or,  as  the  French  word  runs,  accom¬ 
modate,  a  frog?  Why  had  n’t  I  said  to  him :  “  Do 

Jrou  cut  off  his  paws  and  his  body,  leaving  only 
lis  thighs  (ha  I  ha  I  how  droll !),  and  do  you  boil 
him,  and  throw  him  into  fresh  water,  and  dry  him, 
and  put  mushrooms  to  him,  and  parsley,  and 
scallion,  and  garlic,  and  cloves,  and  butter,  and 
flour,  and  white-wine,  and  salt,  and  pepper?  and 
then  do  you  add  to  him  a  mixture  —  or  liaixon,  as 
your  French  cuUinerie  has  it  —  of  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  a  little  cream?  Because,  if  you  don’t, 
your  way  is  but  a  twopenny  way ;  and  if  you  do, 
you  might  as  well  leave  your  frog-thighs  out,  for 
small  is  the  taste  there  would  be  of  them  with  all 
those  things  as  a  disguise!  unless,  indeed,  French 
frogs  are  of  the  race  of  those  that  tried  to  swell 
themselves  as  large'  as  oxen,  and  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  it ! 

And  then,  why  hvl  n’t  I  asked  Albert  if  he  could 
accommodate  a  fricaiutde  of  vine-snails?  A  hort- 
(Taupre  of  that  appi-t  zing  little  dainty  is  down  in 
my  book,  published  in  1844  :  both  frogs  and  snails 
being  classed  among  fresh-water  fish,  or,  to  s(>eak 
by  rule  exactly,  anitnaux  aquatiquen.  And  why 
had  n’t  I  hinteil  at  hen’s  milk,  lail  de  poule,  Vhich 
my  Cumni'ere  Bourgeoise  says  is  made  of  the  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  sugar  and  hot  water,  and  is  gooil,  taken 
on  going  to  bed,  for  persons  with  a  cold  ?  1  could 

have  been  learned,  aim,  about  a  dish  of  calfs  mar¬ 
row,  called  amourette  because  it  is  such  a  little  love ; 
I  could  have  talked  of  a  puree  of  dried  pea^e  fur 
fast-days,  of  the  pa'e  for  pains  be'nits,  —  conse(;rated 
bread,  —  and  of  une  idee  de  set,  and  a  bouquet  de  fines 
herbes,  • —  the  two  last  sounding  so  airy  ancl  delicious, 
one  feels,  indeed,  that  cookery  is  an  art,  and  that 
there  is  wisdom  in  calling  its  practisers  professors. 

Well,  why  not  come  out  with  all  this  knowledge, 
now  my  hour  was  over,  and  I  was  going  back  ? 
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Why  not  hurl  my  thunder,  now  it  was  prepared, 
and  make  Albert  and  his  tiny  Hall  of  Cookery 
tremble  with  the  roar?  But  no ;  this  would  not  be 
,  fair;  so,  though  I  laughed  several  good  hearty 
laughs  “  in  my  sleeve,”  I  determined  to  let  no  smiles 
or  ac'quisitions  get  beyond  that  confined  when 
I  presented  myself  at  the  little  kitchen,  and  was  be¬ 
ginning  my  novel  studies  again. 

I  WHS  a  little  too  early  when  I  did  this.  I  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  bottom  step  of  the  steep  stair  before  I 
was  aware  of  it  (and  wey  are  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  those  of  one’s  toes  being  introduced  any¬ 
where  before  one’s  head),  or  I  would  have  shown 
good  generalship  and  Maten  a  retreat.  What  I 
could  not  do  graceiblly,  however,  I  would  not  do  at 
all;  and  where  five  sixths  of  me  already  were,  I  let 
the  rest  go,  and  trod  boldly  on.  The  kitchen  was  a 
different  kitchen  to  the  one  I  had  left  fifty-nine  min¬ 
utes  and  three  quarters  before.  Albert,  and  the 
Kate  and  Hannan  who  assisted  him,  were  quietly 
seateil,  all  reading  newspapers,  (Hannah’s  was  a 
thrilling  journal  though),  and  I  {K>red  unnoticed 
over  the  school-rules  nailed  against  the  wall,  peeped 
into  many  pots  and  pans  that  were  still  unknown  to 
me,  and  ruminated  on  what  I  had  learned  and  seen, 
to  make  the  best  of  them  I  could.  But  soon  the  Co¬ 
quette  came  tripping  prettily  to  us,  the  Heavy  Pu- 
nil  followed  her,  and  by  the  minute  or  two  it  took 
for  the  others  to  assemble,  the  fire-arrangements 
were  completed,  and  everything  was  ready  once 
more  to  begin. 

“  What  will  yon  have  ?  ”  asked  Albert,  briskly, 
“  What  will  you  do  first  ?  Meringxte,  for  decorat¬ 
ing  touries.”  And  we  were  round  him  as  attentively 
as  if  he  had  been  an  oracle. 

“  Tourtes !  ”  said  the  Last  Pupil,  rolling  the 
word  heavily  over  and  over  on  her  tongue, — 
“  tourtes !  ” 

“  Call  ’em  tarts,  if  you  like,”  said  the  professor, 
impatiently.  He  would  have  got  out  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  if  he  could,  but  he  knew  I  was  there  to 
check  him ;  and  if  he  could  only  have  known  the 
battery  I  could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  him ! 
But  he  did  n’t,  so  it  does  n’t  matter.  “  i^me  peo¬ 
ple  say,  tourtes,  some  tarts ;  I  like  tourtes  best  my¬ 
self.”  And  then  he  reverted  to  the  meringue,  and 
“  rattled  out  the  list  of  ingredients  to  make  it ; 
quite  sorry,  I  am  sure,  it  was  not  twice  as  lengthy, 
and  could  n’t  be  complicated  into  a  great  deal 
more. 

Then,  when  one  pupil  was  whisking  eggs  for  this, 
and  another  was  pounding  sugar,  the  professorial 
mind  became  intent  on  the  calfs  head  a  la  tortue, 
and  Albert,  taking  something  from  some  fhying  fat 
like  two  large  stones  picked  up  from  gravel,  spoke 
suddenly  to  the  Coquette  in  words  that  filled  me 
with  surprise.  “  Here ’s  your  brains,  miss  I  ”  was  his 
startling  exclamation. 

And  1  gave  q^uite  a  bounce.  “  Good  gracious  I  ”  I 
cried,  —  “  are  tney  indeed  ?  ” 

And  whilst  I  looked  piercingly  at  the  two  brown 
things  lying  flat  on  the  professor’s  hand,  the  kitchen 
bnr>t  into  a  roar. 

“  How  sharp  yon  are  !  ”  said  the  professor. 

So  I  let  him  and  the  others  think  so,  and  the 
work  went  on. 

Just  the  applying  of  the  meringue.  That  was 
the  thing  that  brou^t  the  day’s  tuition  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  ;  and  very  adroit,  pretty  work  it  was.  The 
Giquette  had  whisked  the  egg-whites  into  a  cloud- 
like  froth ;  Albert  thickened  it  with  the  sugar, 
twisted  some  pure-white  paper  into  an  impromptu 


funnel,  and  poured  the  mixture  into  it,  from  which 
its  only  exit  was  through  the  pointed  end.  He  had 
previously  made  a  twin-funnel  to  contain  jam,  and 
had  filled  the  little  tart-cavities  from  which  had 
been  drawn  the  corks ;  and  now,  with  his  squirt  of 
meringue,  he  further  embellished  the  little  dainties 
with  spots,  and  trails,  and  winding-stairs  of  liquid 
snow,  which  exuded  itself  at  his  sovereign  will  and 
leasure,  with  merely  the  tender  pressure  of  his 
road  and  skilful  thumb.  True  to  the  predilection 
I  had  noticed  at  almost  the  first  words  ne  uttered, 
he  handed  over  the  finishing  of  these  fairy  structures 
to  the  Coquette;  and  then,  when  they  were  all 
done,  and  sugar  had  been  sifted  over  them,  we  all 
took  our  leave. 

Cookery  was  over,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and 
I  was  heartily  glad ;  and  Albert  —  my  rival  in  mas¬ 
tery  of  a  foreign  tongue,  my  fellow-servant-maid 
enlightener  —  how  was  he  ?  Not  released  yet,  nor 
nearly.  Not  even  for  that  day  was  there  yet  rest 
for  him.  As  my  head  was  up  stairs,  and  my  legs 
were  yet  necessarily  lingering  down  below,  I  heard 
a  man-servant,  who  ht^  a  moment  before  passed 
me,  say  he  “  wanted  ”  a  particular  clear  butter-sauce ; 
and  looking  down,  I  saw  Albert  reaching  out  a  pan, 
and  I  knew  this  supplementary  pupil  meant  a  short 
spell  of  cooking  and  cooking’s  atmosphere  for  him 
still.  And  I  knew,  even,  vHiat  special  part  of  his 
odoriferous  occupation  would  be  demanded  of  him 
the  next  day;  for,  as  I  stayed  a  moment  to  bid 
good  afternoon  to  my  fellow-pupils,  one  of  them 
was  saying  to  another ;  I  must  have  ice-pudding 
to-morrow,  or  my  mistress  will  go  crazed  1” 

For  my  part,  I  was  so  surfeited  with  cookery,  I 
cried :  ^mething  raw,  if  you  please,  for  me  I 
Something  that  has  never  been  touched  by  hand, 
except  the  one  that  pulled  it  ofi*  the  blooming  tree, 
or  uprooted  it  from  the  honest  ground !  Let  me  be 
a  'rimon,  if  you  will,  and  gnaw  radishes  and  cab¬ 
bage;  or  a  Beau  Brummell,  associated  with  the 
consumption  of  a  green-pea ;  but  no  ragout,  cole- 
lelte,  compote,  creme,  or  ai^  hint  of  cooking,  till  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  I  have  seen  is  fi^ed,  and 
the  very  smell  of  it  has  passed  away  1 

Anil  one  more  word  before  I  lay  down  my  pen ; 
or  let  it  be  given  in  the  way  of  a  royal  notiw  or 
roclamation :  Whereas  many  English  persons 

aving  been  heard  to  say,  with  much  contempt  of 
their  own  dear  country,  and  more  contempt  of  their 
own  dear  country’s  maids,  that  French  cc-jks  are 
the  only  cooks  worth  mentioning,  besides  they  can 
make  dishes,  good  for  the  digestion  and  savory  to 
the  palate,  out  of  nothing;  judgment  is  hereby 
given,  that  all  such  persons  shall  yield  up  such  b^ 
uef  immediately,  on  pain  of  being  thought  ignorant 
and  absurd.  French  cooks  may  use  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  only,  possibly,  of  the  thing  the  dish  they  make 
is  called  by,  as  in  the  case  of  frog  fricasse^,  for  in¬ 
stance  ;  but  if  the  articles  the  frogs  are  to  be 
dressed  with  are  nothing,  and  would  amount  to 
nothing  when  bought  and  paid  for,  then  will  I 
bind  mj’self  to  Professor  Albert  for  a  regular  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  and  be  a  slave  to  cooks  and  cookery 
forever. 

There  was  a  good  story  current  once  of  a  man 
entreating  the  use  of  a  pan  and  fire  to  make  stone- 
broth,  and  cunningly  getting  into  it  a!terwards  — 
one  by  one,  and  by  separate  solicitation  —  all  the 
ingredients  with  which  other  folk  make  broth  of 
less  illusory  pretensions ;  and  I  think  that,  between 
the  nothingness  of  the  things  the  poor  man  declared 
he  wanted,  and  the  nothingness  of  the  things  other 
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people  have  declared  French  cooks  wanted,  there 
IS  Tsstly  little  difference. 

And  if  by  nothing  else,  I  am  that  much  the  wiser 
for  my  visit  to  the  School  of  Cookery. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddkll  is  about  to  assume  the  lit¬ 
erary  conduct  of  the  St  James’s  Magazine. 

TiiR  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P., 
pays  bis  respects  to  “  Ecce  Homo,”  in  the  January 
number  of  Good  Words. 

A  NKW  comedy,  under  the  title  of  Mw.t  Susanne, 
has  been  prcKluced  at  the  Gymnase  in  Paris.  The 
author  is  M.  E.  Legouvh. 

The  idea  of  erecting  a  stfitue  to  Voltaire,  started 
by  the  SiecU,  has  proved  a  success.  The  list  of  sub- 
acribeis  already  amounts  to  202,500. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atheneum,  will  shortly  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament. 

The  Empress  Charlotte  has  renounced  all  her 
rights  as  widow  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and 
merely  preserves  her  private  fortune,  estimated  at 
£  560,000  sterling. 

The  death  of  Maria  Piave,  the  author  of  the 
following  libretto  poems,  “  Rigolctto,”  Simon 
Boccanegra,"  “  La  Traviata,”  “  Ernani,”  “  Mac¬ 
beth,”  and  others,  has  been  announced. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Tendon 
Morning  Star,  in  his  letters  dated  December  the  11th 
and  14tn,  gives  entertaining  accounts  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  reception  and  readings  in  this  country. 

It  is  rumored  that  Queen  Victoria  proposes  to 
show  her  sense  of  the  valuable  assistance  she  has 
received  in  her  literary  labors  from  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood. 

The  two  hundred  performances  of  the  Grande 
Ducheeee  de  GdroUlein  at  the  Vari^tds  produced 
870,000  francs;  and  the  droits  des  Paupres,  which 
is  one  eleventh  of  the  receipts,  amounted  to  79,000 
francs,  and  the  droits  eTauteur  to  104,400  francs. 

Theresa,  the  Diva  of  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
nikre,  the  Patti  du  peupU,  as  she  used  to  be  styled 
by  her  numerous  i^mirers,  will  stake  her  second 
debut  before  the  public  at  the  Porte  St  Martin. 
She  is  engaged  at  SOO  francs  a  night  to  play  in  the 
Grande  Reoue. 

Public  attention  in  Russia  has  been  much  oc- 
cimied  by  the  trial  of  upwards  of  fifty  post-office 
officials  for  stealing  money  from  letters.  It  appears 
that  a  complete  organization  existed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  department,  and  that  it  has  been  esurj- 
ing  on  its  operations  since  1862. 

A  OALLAMT  deed  is  reported  of  Mr.  Edward 
Marsh,  the  English  consul  at  St.  Sebastian.  A 
French  brig,  the  Nouveau  Cabotteur,  of  Vannes, 
over- pressed  by  weather,  was  endeavoring  to  make 
for  the  roadstead  of  St.  Sebastian,  but  ran  by 
mistake  into  the  false  bay  known  as  the  Zurriola. 
The  master,  on  discovering  bis  mistake,  let  go  his 
anchor,  but  the  cable  parted  and  the  brig  was 
driven  upon  the  rocks.  At  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Marsh  succeeded  in  establishing  com¬ 
munication  between  the  brig  and  the  land  by 


means  of  a  rope,  and  when  a  cabin-boy  adventured 
to  lead  the  way  ashore  by  that  means,  and  fell  into 
the  tea,  Mr.  Marsh  plunged  in  after  him  and  saved 
him.  The  Nouveau  Cabotteur  went  to  pieces,  but 
her  crew  were  saved. 

Prof.  Palmieri,  of  Naples,  who  is  making  a 
rigid  scientific  investigation  into  the  phenomena  ac¬ 
companying  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  states  that  he 
has  never  seen  the  magnetic  needle  so  frequently 
and  so  seriously  disturbed  as  it  is  at  present,  snd 
that  the  scisme^raph  records  at  least  ten  distinct 
earthquake  shocks  daily. 

It  appears  that  the  American  Gattling  gun  will 
be  very  generally  introduced  into  European  arniiea 
According  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  the  agents, 
Broadwell  and  Co.,  in  Carlsruhe,  have  received 
orders  for  1,000  of  these  murderous  engines.  Of 
these  400  are  for  France  and  200  for  Russia,  while 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland  are  contented 
with  100  each. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  watch  and  ward  kept 
over  Her  Majes^’s  person  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  dur- 
ing  the  present  Fenian  panic,  “  Verax,”  writing  to 
the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  from  that  locality,  sap 
that  two  individuals  armed  with  breech-loaders 
were  challenged  recently  by  an  Irish  sentry,  and  be¬ 
ing  unprovided  with  the  countersign  were  made 
prisoners,  and  marched  off  to  the  guardhouse. 
They  proved  to  be  a  royal  personage  on  a  visit  to 
the  Queen,  and  her  Majesty’s  gamekeeper,  Mr. 
Page. 

The  Calcutta  Englishman  says :  “  The  Viceroy 
has  called  upon  all  native  princes  to  submit  an  ex¬ 
planation,  snowing  what  punishments  are  inflicted 
on  witches  in  their  various  states.  This  measure 
has  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  in¬ 
flicted  upon  twelve  reputed  witches,  at  a  place 
calleil  Goozerat,  in  the  Cashmere  territories.  These 
unfortunates  were  last  year  sentenced,  on  suspicioa 
of  dealing  in  magic,  to  have  their  tongues  slit 
The  common  punishments  in  native  states  for  this 
offence  appear  to  be  the  slitting  of  noses  and 
tongues,  and  the  amputation  of  ears. 

The  Temps  relates  the  following :  “  The  suc¬ 
cessor  of  M.  Grandperret  was  recently  being  in¬ 
stalled  as  procureur-general  of  Orleans,  and  ail  the 
principal  oignitaries  of  the  department  were  present, 
when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  arrived.  Every  one 
pressed  around  his  Grace  to  shake  bands  with  him, 
and  M.  Vignat,  Mayor  of  the  city  amongst  the  rest 
‘  But,’  said  Mgr.  Dupanlonp,  *  in  the  terms  on  which 
we  are,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  Mayor  of  Orleans.  However,’  he  add¬ 
ed,  ‘  if  I  cannot  shake  hands  with  the  Mayor,  I  can 
with  M.  Vignat'  ‘  Monseigneur,'  replied  the  latter, 
‘  M.  Vignat  is  too  much  the  friend  of  the  Mayor  of 
Orleans  for  the  one  to  accept  what  is  refused  to  the 
other,’  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  bishop.” 

A  Tunis  letter  has  the  following :  The  desolatios 
in  which  this  country  is  plunged  has  been  increased 
by  the  cold  and  rain.  A  number  of  Arabs  driven 
from  the  country  districts,  have  come  to  this  city, 
where  they  arc  dying  of  want  and  exposure.  Every 
day  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  bodic.^  are  taken  from 
the  Morestan  for  interment  In  every  bouse  are  to 
be  found  families  of  the  refugees  to  whom  the  citi¬ 
zens  have  given  shelter ;  the  eagerness  to  assist  the 
neceasitons  is,  however,  duly  increasing,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  number  of  the  unfortunatea 
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The  rain,  which  ia  utuall^  ao  neccssaiT-  for  th«  crops, 
has  l^n  quite  useless  this  jrear,  the  population  not 
having  had  the  means  of  ^rchiwing  seed.  All  the 
money  has  been  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  food. 
The  government  is  taking  no  steps  to  relieve  this 
misery,  but  remains  quite  inert,  as  if  the  condition 
of  the  country  did  not  concern  it 

A  PAPER  in  Cassell’s  Magazine  indicates  a  strange 
analogy  between  the  age  of  men  and  the  age  of  ships. 
Many  perish  almost  at  their  birth,  —  during  the  last 
eight  years  no  less  than  1,1  S5  newly  built  ships  hav¬ 
ing  been  wrecked  in  their  first  voyages,  whilst  oth¬ 
ers,  bearing  as  it  were  a  charmed  life,  survive  to 
ninety  or  a  hundred  years,  —  there  being  four  on 
Lloyd's  list  that  are  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  December  the  28th 
uys :  A  marriage  has  been  concluded  between  the 
Grand  Duchess  Eugenie  Leuchtenberg-Romanow- 
•ky.  second  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Mary, 
eldest  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenberg.  The 
parties  are  to  be  married  in  January  next.  Though 
a  second  son,  the  bridegroom  will  be  rich,  his  elder 
brother  having  been  disinherited  for  marrying  be¬ 
neath  his  rank  and  without  his  father’s  consent. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Eugenie  is  at  present  residing 
at  the  palace  of  her  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho¬ 
las.  Last  week  the  amd  Princess  Potemkin  called 
to  congratulate  her  Royal  Highness  on  her  ap- 
proachiug  nuptials,  and  was  hoisted  up  by  a  lift  to 
the  apartments  of  the  bride:  but  iust  as  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  was  extending  his  hand  to  assist  the 
Princess  out  of  the  lift,  the  cords  of  the  machine 
broke  and  the  poor  old  lady  was  rattled  down  to 
the  ground-floor  with  great  violence.  In  her  descent 
her  wrist  was  broken,  and  she  incurred  such  severe 
external  and  internal  injuries  that  she  is  still  lying 
in  the  palace  in  a  dangerous  condition.” 

A  “  Dahohter  of  the  Regiment  ”  explains  to 
the  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  difference 
between  vivandierea  and  cantinieres :  — 

“Sir, —  There  is  a  passage  in  a  review  of  ‘Under 
Two  Flags,’  in  your  issue  of  yesterday  which  seems  to 
require  rectification.  The  writer  says ;  ‘  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  vivan- 
dihres  in  general,  but  wo  have  been  assured  by  French 
officers  that  the  system  which  a  certain  rude  animalism 
renders  impossible  with  us  works  well  in  the  French 
and  Italian  armies,  and  that  these  girls  respect  them¬ 
selves  and  are  respected  by  the  men.’  There  is  here 
evidently  a  confusion  between  vivandihres  and  cantin- 
ftres.  A  vivandihre  in  the  French  army  is  especially 
chosen  for  her  good  character  and  behavior.  There  is 
only  one  to  each  battalion,  and  she  holds  a  position 
which  is  both  important  and  lucrative.  She  has  an 
official  chanieter,  and  is  a  sort  of  niatron-in-chief ;  bus 
the  exclusive  right  of  nominating  the  rantinihros,  who 
pny  her  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  drink  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  she  sometimes  contracts  for  the  officers’ 
washing,  the  boarding  of  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
ic.  Ill  this  way  she  often  contrives  to  make  the  small 
allowance  given  by  the  Government  the  nncleua  of  a 
very  respectable  income,  sometimes  nearly  as  much  as 
her  colonel’s.  She  is  usoally  the  danghler  of  one  of  the 
sergeants  of  the  raiment  and  the  wife  of  another,  and 
the  pet  of  all ;  a  word  or  look  of  insult  to  her  would 
bring  down  on  any  one  discovered  in  tlie  oflence  the 
vengeance  of  the  regiment  As  for  the  cantinihres,  they 
belong  to  a  different  class,  and  it  is  of  them  doubtless 
tliat  your  reviewer  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  the  lines 
qaotM  above.” 


OscE  of  thoee  melancholy  stories  which  tell  of  the 
upe  and  downs  of  modem  life  was  related  recently 
at  one  of  the  London  police-conrta.  The  daughter- 
in-law  of  Sir  John  Maegregor,  K.C.B.,  applied  for 
relief  from  the  funds  of  the  poor-box.  Her  husband. 
Captain  Maegregor,  died  some  yean  ago,  after  a 
long  illness  product  by  injuries  when  on  active 
service,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  penniless. 
Sir  John  thereupon  came  forward  to  help  them,  and 
sent  the  eldest  boy  to  school.  Two  years  ago  Sir 
John  himself  died,  after  fifty  years’  service  m  the 
army,  the  young  widow  was  once  more  destitute, 
and  she  and  her  children  had  to  live  upon  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  eldest  boy,  now  twelve  years  old.  A 
friend  found  her  out  by  accident,  got  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  interest  the  Secretary  at  War  on  her 
behalf,  and  a  grant  of  £50  was  bestowed  npon  her. 
This  at  once  went  to  supply  them  with  clothing,  and 
now  there  is  nothing  le^  On  her  applying  at  the 
police-court,  the  sitting  magistrate  ordered  inquiries 
to  be  made,  found  the  story  to  be  true,  and  granted 
her  £5  from  the  poor-box.  How  many  similar  cases 
are  there  in  existence  which  are  never  made  known 
to  the  world  at  all  ? 

We  find  the  following  bit  of  personal  gossip  in  a 
Paris  letter :  “  M.  de  St  Beuve  has  been  danger¬ 
ously  ill.  His  indisposition  has  caused  great  alarm 
amongst  his  friends,  more  especially  as  it  was  at¬ 
tended  by  peculiar  depression ;  however,  since  he 
has  tried  homeopathy,  a  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place.  The  last  accounts  of  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  give  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  great  land¬ 
scape  painter,  Theodore  Rousseau,  has  died  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau,  and,  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  his  grave 
will  be  in  the  forest,  the  beauties  of  which  bis  brush 
so  delighted  to  paint  Ariene  Houssage  contradicts 
the  report  that  he  has  been  proposed  lor  the  Acade¬ 
mic  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  author  of  ‘  Le  Roman 
de  la  Duebesse^’  acknowledges  to  having  been 
blackballed  some  years  ago,  when  he  tried  for  a 
place  amongst  the  immortals,  and  declines  trying 
his  fate  again.  Edmond  Ahont  has  given  up  poli¬ 
tics,  and  appears  in  a  new  character  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  wherein  be  signs  an  article  of  French  sugars  as 
they  appeared  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  whereas 
Sirondin,  the  proprietor  of  the  splendid  bonbon 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  has  just  brought  out  a 
vaudeville.” 

An  enthusiastic  German  naturalist,  Dr.  H.  Linck, 
publishes  in  a  Stuttgart  paper  a  pathetic  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  small  birds,  which,  he  says,  are 
now  perishing  by  thousands,  of  cold  and  hunger. 
“  Human  beings,”  —  so  begins  the  appeal, — “be 
merciful,  be  grateful !  .  .  .  .  You  have  perhaps 
no  suspicion  of  the  state  of  the  birds  at  this  moment. 
But  I  know,  both  from  a  long  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  animal  world,  and  from  observations  that  I 
am  now  making,  that  days  like  the  present,  when  a 
slow,  silent,  increasing  snow-fall  buries  the  earth  and 
its  produce,  acts  like  a  pestilence  on  the  feathered 
trito ;  1  find  every  morning  in  my  garden  chaffin¬ 
ches,  goldhammers,  tomtits,  blackbirds,  and  robins, 
dead,  starved,  frozen.”  In  the  hope  of  remedying 
this  state  of  things,  the  doctor  begs  mankind  to 
“  throw  off  its  wretched  indolence,  if  only  to  order 
servants  to  shake  the  cloth  outside  the  window  after 
meals,  aud  to  collect  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread  and 
the  cold  potatoes  which  lie  forgotten  in  odd  comers 
and  cupboards,  and  scatter  them  to  the  birds  after 
making  them  digestible  by  reducing  them  to  a  pulp 
and  mixing  the  compound  with  grated  carrots.” 
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“  And  you,  adds  the  doctor,  “  proprietors  of  gardens, 
and  fields,  1  have  read  a  hundred  times  what  incal¬ 
culable  services  the  feathered  population  render  you 
by  the  incessant  war  they  wage  against  the  small 
but  powerful  destroyers  of  your  seed  and  fruits.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  wade  through  the  snow  to  bring 
them  alms  and  spare  their  lives.  You  may  then 
change  your  boots  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  a  truly  good  and  humane  action.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  a  piece  brought 
out  recently  in  Paris  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  state  of  public  taste  in  France.  “  The  theatre 
which  had  the  honor  of  producing  the  play  was  Ije 
Chktelet,  a  house  which  has  obtained  a  name  for 
such  spectacular  extravaganzas  as  “  Rothoinago  ” 
and  “  Cendrillon.”  It  is  emphatically  the  “  people's 
theatre.”  It  was  built  exprtasly  for  their  enjoyment, 
and  it  is  so  capacious  that  it  has  no  less  than  2,700 
reserveil  places,  —  nearly  twice  as  many  as  any  other 
theatre  in  Paris  can  boast  of  possessing.  The  prices 
are  considerably  lower  than  elsewhere,  and  if  a  ga¬ 
min  can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  centimes,  or  sevenpence  halfpenny,  he  may  have 
access  to  his  earthly  paradise.  It  is  emphatitraliy 
for  the  lower  orders  that  a  paternal  Government  has 
provided  the  dramatic  entertainment  of  the  Ch&- 
telet.  But  the  places  de.stined  fur  the  canaille  have 
been  usurped  to  some  extent  by  the  jeunesse  done 
of  Palis,  and  as  much  as  fifty  francs  have  been 
asked  and  obtained  for  a  utalle  d'orchestre,  tlie  nor¬ 
mal  price  of  which  is  only  four.  Liberty  reigns 
supreme  in  this  theatre,  and,  contrary  to  Parisian 
usages,  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  stalls.  At  the  sec¬ 
ond  representation  many  ladies  of  fashion,  including 
the  Pnnccss  Mettemich  and  the  Duchesse  de  Momy, 
were  present.  Let  us  see  the  sort  of  exhibition 
which  the  grande  dame  who  gives  200  francs  fur  a 
loge  and  the  shopboy  who  pays  15  sous  are  emially 
anxious  to  witness.  The  subject,  “  Gulliver’s  Trav¬ 
els,”  is  surely  harmless  enough.  It  has  formeil  the 
subject  of  numberless  pantomimes,  and  the  Cbdtelet 
piece  is,  in  fact,  exactly  like  one  of  our  Christmas 
introductions.  The  only  difference  In  the  piece  it¬ 
self  is  that  the  story  is  complicated,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  perfomance  last  five  hours.  Gulliver 
is  shipwrecked  among  icebergs,  and  he  is  then  trans¬ 
ported  in  succession  to  the  Flying  Island,  to  the 
page  dee  chevaux,  to  the  country  of  Liliput,  and 
to  the  home  of  the  Brobdingnagian  giants.  The  ar¬ 
my  of  marionettes  that  do  duty  for  Liliputians  are 
wonderfully  well  managed,  and  an  immensely  fat 
woman  who  personates  a  Brobdingnagian  baby  is 
amusing,  if  rather  coarse.  But  it  is  the  fairies  of 
the  piece  who  form  the  great  attraction,  and,  para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  their  scanty  costumes 
that  have  drawn  so  laigely  on  the  treasury  of  the 
theatre.  No  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
have  been  expended  on  this  one  piece.  And  yet 
the  superficial  area  of  the  dresses  must  he  Imlicrous- 
ly  small  in  proportion  to  the  bodies  which  they  do 
not  cover.  The  inhabitants  of  the  “  pays  des  che¬ 
vaux”  are  impersonated  by  large-limbed  women 
who  wear  a  horse's  head,  a  huge  tail,  a  corsage  fit¬ 
ting  as  tight  as  possible  to  the  figure,  and  nothing 
else !  Miss  Menken's  costume  as  Mazeppa  was  lavish¬ 
ly  ample  in  comparison  with  this,  and  in  all  the  three 
ballet^  whether  the  figurantes  appear  as  butterflies 
or  jewels,  the  one  single  object  has  been  to  reduce 
the  clothing  to  a  minimum.  In  a  “danse  des  oiseaux  ” 
they  remind  one  irresistibly  of  the  saying,  “  as  naked 
as  robins.”  It  it  true  that  their  headdresses  and 


waistbands  glitter  with  jewelry,  but  quality  in  this 
case  scarcely  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  quantity. 
As  to  the  mere  dialogue  of  the  piece,  it  is  beneath 
contempt.” 


A  CHRISTMAS  SCENE  AT  ROME. 

THE  KIVAI.  PIFFERARI. 

I. 

Our  Lady  of  Seven  Sorrows,  —  Hush! 
(Paoli),  m.m,  why  the  deuce  do  you  push  ?) 
^ven  poniards  meet  In  her  breast. 

Queen  of  Angels,  she  *s  now  at  rest. 

There  are  the  sblrri  spying  about. 

Ready  to  snap  us,  there 's  not  a  doubt. 

If  we  or  the  Mattel  draw  a  knife. 

These  Romans  think  so  much  of  a  life. 


Mary,  mother !  smile  now  and  then 
On  us,  the  poor  Abruzzi  men. 

Star  of  Heaven  shine  graciously!  — 

Wfiy,  there ’s  old  Matteo's  whelp  I  see. 
Sneering  at  Beppo's  peacock  feather. 

And  the  hole  in  his  jacket  of  untanned  leather. 
Th’  impenitent  thief  has  such  a  face,  — 

I  wish  we  were  in  a  quieter  place. 


Holy  Saint  Simon  !  look  at  him  now. 
Fur  half  a  p  lul  I 'd  give  him  a  blow. 
See  how  he 's  tossing  his  Rosary, 
Cospetto !  In  gibe  and  in  mockyry. 
And  there  are  tlie  younger  devil’s  kin 
Piping  away  through  thick  and  thin 
To  out-play  us,  —  faster,  louder : 

1  wish  1  'd  my  gun  and  a  little  powder. 


Shout  out  our  hymn  to  Paul  and  Peter ; 
Never  stop  for  the  special  metre. 

Carlo,  the  beasts  are  looking  this  way ; 
Giacomo,  did  n’t  I  tell  you,  — ^  Pray. 
Can’t  Onofrio  people  sing 
As  well  as  Matteo’s  underling ! 

Down  to  the  image  of  Mary,  mother ! 
Here  come  Luigi  and  his  brother. 


Now  we  are  strong  enough  at  last 
Filippo,  the  time  for  the  Ave’s  past. 
Snatch  old  Matteo’s  bagpipe,  lad. 

It ’s  sure  to  make  the  whole  lot  mad. 
Throw  it  to  me.  I  stamp  on  it.  —  There, 
Let  them  gibber,  we  none  of  us  care. 
Giacomo,  now  for  a  steady  stab, 

I  \e  got  him  down  on  the  fountain  slab. 


Matteo ’s  grappling  with  Paolo  yonder. 
Holy  Father !  who  ’ll  beat,  I  wonder. 
Saints  be  thanked,  the  old  man  groans ! 
That ’s  right,  —  dash  him  upon  the  stones. 
Bene,  bene,  that  is  the  dig 
To  let  the  heart’s  blood  out  of  the  pig. 
Slip  off,  frab-lli,  I  hear  a  drum. 

And  quick,  before  the  Zouaves  come. 
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